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During the seventies, there was a revival of systematic philosophy in 
general and of ontology in particular. At the same time, especially in 
Anglo-Saxon thinking, systematic philosophy interacted very creatively 
with the history of medieval philosophy. It seems to us that the work of 
John Duns Scotus (1266-1308) could substantially benefit these develop- 
ments. Not only this, but his works cries out to be developed across the 
whole spectrum of theology that science which, in the Middle Ages, 
tuled all others (‘regina scientiarum’). 

This book is the outcome of several years of scholarship and friend- 
ship during which, guided by Dr. A. Vos, we have studied the work of 
Scotus. Our research group is connected to the Theological Faculty of 
Utrecht and to the Dutch Franciscan Study Centre (Stichting Francis- 
caans Studiecentrum). This study presents a translation and commentary 
of Lectura 1 39, which, in our view, is noteable as one of the key texts 
in the history of systematic theology and philosophy. 

In this book we have used specialist language and argumentation, but 
at the same time have taken pains to make it useful to a circle of in- 
terested readers wider than simply that of those well-versed in medieval 
scholasticism. In this way, we hope to present the difficult but instruc- 
tive work of the ‘subtle master’ (‘doctor subtilis’) in such a way as to 
make it attractive to other scholars and students in theology and philoso- 
phy. 

Writing in a foreign language is quite a task, which turns into really 
hard work when it has to be a language full of precisely used words and 
nuanced details as it is needed for a book like this one. Our research 
group was so fortunate as to meet someone who is familiar with medi- 
eval texts, experienced in translating books into English and quite a 
good writer herself: Sister Frances Teresa osc. She has been helpful 
beyond our expectations, both in correcting our mistakes and in suggest- 
ing improvements in our text. 


A. Vos Jaczn. 

H. Veldhuis 

A.H. Looman-Graaskamp 
E. Dekker 

N.W. den Bok 


Introduction 


1 JOHN DuNs Scotus’ LECTURA I 39: A KEY TEXT 


In 1981 two important studies were published, both of which focussed 
on distinctio 1 39 in John Duns Scotus’ Lectura. Although S. Knuuttila 
and A. Vos had each written independently of the other, they each 
demonstrated the great importance of this work for theology, philosophy 
and the history of ideas' The Lectura is a commentary on Peter Lom- 


1 S. Knuuttila, ‘Time and modality in scholasticism’, in: S. Knuuttila (ed.), 
Reforging the great chain of being, Studies of the history of modal theories, Dor- 
drecht/Boston/London 1981, 163-257; A. Vos, Kennis en noodzakelijkheid, Een 
kritische analyse van het absolute evidentialisme in wijsbegeerte en theologie, 
Kampen 1981 (abbrev.: KN). Knuuttila gives an extended history of modal theory 
in the Middle Ages. Vos, in addition to his historical survey, also devotes a 
number of chapters to a systematic development of his own epistemology and 
metaphysics which he bases on Scotus’ theory of contingency. 

Further recent studies of modal theories in the Middle Ages: K. Jacobi, Die 
Modalbegriffe in den logischen Schriften des Wilhelm von Shyreswood und in 
anderen Kompendien des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, Funktionsbestimmung und 
Gebrauch in der logischen Analyse, Leiden/Cologne 1980; S. Knuuttila, Aika ja 
modaliteetti aristotelisessa skolastiikassa, Missiologian ja ekumeniikan seura, 
Helsinki 1975; S. Knuuttila, ‘The statistical interpretation of modality in Aver- 
roes and Thomas Aquinas’, Ajatus, 37 (1978), 79-98; S. Knuuttila, ‘Duns Scotus’ 
criticism of the ‘statistical’ interpretation of modality’ Sprache und Erkenninis 
im Mittelalter, Akten des VI internationalen Kongresses fiir mittelalterliche 
Philosophie der Société internationale pour l’étude de la philosophie médiévale 
29. August 3. September 1977 in Bonn, Berlin/New York 1981, 1. Halbband, 
441-450; S. Knuuttila, ‘Modal logic’, in: N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, J. Pinborg 
(eds.), The Cambridge history of later medieval philosophy, Cambridge/New 
York/New Rochelle/Melbourne/Sydney 1982 (abbrev.: CHLMP), 342-357; L. 
Alanen, S. Knuuttila, ‘The foundations of modality and conceivability in Descar- 
tes and his predecessors’, in: S. Knuuttila (ed.), Modern modalities, Studies of 
the history of modal theories from medieval nominalism to logical positivism, 
Dordrecht/Boston/London 1988, 1-69; C. Normore, ‘Future contingents’, in: 
CHLMP, 358-381; E.L. Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic thought, The dispute over 
Al-Ghazali’s ‘best of all possible worlds’, Princeton 1984; A. Vos, ‘On the 
philosophy of the young Duns Scotus, Some semantical and logical aspects’, in: 
E.P. Bos (ed.), Mediaeval semantics and metaphysics, Studies dedicated to L.M. 
de Rijk, Ph.D. on the occasion of his 60th birthday, Nijmegen 1985, 195-220. 


bard’s Sententiae and was composed by John Duns (1266-1308) as a 
young theologian in Oxford. According to Knuuttila and Vos, Scotus, 
in distinction I 39 of this commentary, is the first scholar in the history 
of theology and philosophy to give an extensive development of logical- 
ontological theory of what Vos calls ‘synchronic contingency’ This 
theory not only plays a crucial part in Scotus’ theology but, in our view, 
it also deserves to be seen as indispensable, a cornerstone of all theol- 
ogy and philosophy. The text of Scotus’ Lectura J 39 is important, not 
only to the history of ideas but also to systematic thinking. The purpose 
of this book is to highlight that double relevance as much as possible. 
Since we have had to deal with a very complicated scholastic text, we 
have opted for having the text in Latin and an English translation on the 
left, and a parallel commentary on the right hand page. 

This introduction is designed to offer the reader a guide in his or her 
exploration of the ground we shall cover in our analysis of Scotus’ text. 
So the following opening sections start by presenting biographical 
information about Scotus and then consider the place of Lectura 1 39 in 
the history of ideas (§§ 2-3). Next, they give a brief exposition of the 
formal and material structure of distinction I 39 (§§ 4-5) and describe 
the systematic heart of Scotus’ theory: ‘synchronic contingency’ (§ 6). 
After outlining the place of distinction I 39 in the Lectura as a whole 
(§ 7), the concluding sections show the logical tools (§ 8) and the basic 
assumptions of our translation (§ 9). 


Various studies in: T. Rudavsky (ed.), Divine omniscience and omnipotence in 
medieval philosophy. Islamic, Jewish and Christian perspectives, Dordrecht/Bos- 
ton/Lancaster 1985. For still more literature, see: A. de Libera, ‘Bulletin d’his- 
toire de la logique médiévale’, Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 
69 (1985), (273-309), 281-291. 
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2 JOHN DUNS SCOTUS’ DEVELOPMENT? 


It was probably in the winter of 1266 that a new scion was born to the 
Duns family of Berwickshire on the Scottish Borders; John’ Later, 
when he comes to take his place in the flourishing English Franciscan 
life, he will usually be called John of Scotland (‘Scotus’) in order to 
distinguish him from other brethren of the same name. In about 1279 
Scotus was admitted to the Franciscan friary of Dumfries by his uncle, 
Elias. He was ordained to the priesthood by Oliver Sutton, Bishop of 


2 A short survey of Duns Scotus’ life and work is found in: C. Bali€, ‘The life 
and works of John Duns Scotus’, in: J.K. Ryan, B.M. Bonansea (eds.), John 
Duns Scotus, 1265-1965, Washington, D.C. 1965, 1-27; J.1. Catto, ‘Theology 
and theologians 1220-1320’, in: T.H. Aston (gen. ed.), The history of the 
university of Oxford, Vol. 1: The early Oxford schools, J.1. Catto (ed.), Oxford 
1984, (471-517) 505-511; A.B. Wolter, ‘Duns Scotus, John’, The new encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, vol. 4, Chicago/etc. 1991, 278-279; John Duns Scotus, 
Philosophical writings, A selection, Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
A.B. Wolter, Indianapolis/Cambridge 1987 xiii-xxx. 

Compact introductories to Scotus’ thought: C. Bali€, ‘Duns Scotus, John’, New 
catholic encyclopedia, New York/St. Louis/San Francisco/Toronto/London/ 
Sydney 1967, volume IV, 1102-1106; A.B. Wolter, ‘Duns Scotus, John’, The 
encyclopedia of philosophy, P. Edwards (ed.), New York/London 1967, vol. 2, 
427-436. Reprinted in: A.B. Wolter, The philosophical theology of John Duns 
Scotus, |compilation of Wolter’s most important articles on Scotus], M. McCord 
Adams (ed.), Ithaca/London 1990, 1-23; J.R. Weinberg, A short history of 
medieval philosophy, Princeton 19745, 213-234; W. Dettloff, ‘Duns Scotus/ 
Scotismus I’, Theologische Realenzyklopddie, G. Krause, G. Miiller (eds.), vol. 
IX, Berlin/New York 1982, 218-231. A more extensive study: E. Bettoni, Duns 
Scotus, The basic principles of his philosophy, translated and edited by B. 
Bonansea, Washington 1961. 

3 In Scotus’ time, one had to be 25 in order to be ordained to the priesthood. 
Scotus was 25 by 17 March 1291 but because his Bishop had ordained young 
theologians in mid-December 1290, we may assume that Scotus had not been old 
enough at that time and had only attained the priestly age later. It follows then, 
that he had been born in the winter of 1265-1266. Anyway he was not born in 
1274 as earlier biographers have maintained. This was the year in which Bona- 
venture and Thomas Aquinas died. Cf. E. Longpré, ‘L’ordination sacerdotale du 
Bx. Jean Duns Scot, Document du 17 mars 1291’, Archivum franciscanum histo- 
ricum, 22 (1929), 54-62. 

4 ‘Scot(t)us’ may also mean ‘Irish’ in early medieval Latin (John Scotus 
Eriugena!) but, contrary to the suggestion of L. Wadding, the 17th century editor 
of Scotus’ Opera omnia, in 13th and 14th century England, it referred exclusive- 
ly to someone or something from Scotland. 


Lincoln, at the age of twenty-five on 17 March 1291 At that time, 
Oxford was part of the diocese of Lincoln’, and it was here that in 1288 
Scotus began to study theology. We still possess a document telling us 
that as from August 1300, Scotus was allowed to help with hearing 
confessions in the busy Franciscan church in Oxford® 

To study theology in late-thirteenth century Oxford was a major 
undertaking of thirteen years. In addition, we must remember that 
Scotus, before starting on theology, would have mastered the eight-year 
philosophy course (the ‘artes’). He followed this course in the Francis- 
can College (‘studium’) in Oxford’, probably from 1280. We know that 
he was ‘baccalaureus formatus’® in 1300-1301° which in Oxford mark- 
ed the final year of the four year Bachelor’s course, itself the final stage 
of the theological studies. So, after spending nine years in the faculty 
of theology, Scotus became a ‘baccalaureus sententiarius’ in 1297'° 


5 Oxford did not become an independent diocese until 1542, during the reign 
of Henry VIII. Consequently, the university of Oxford did not originate from a 
cathedral school. Cf. A.B. Cobban, The medieval English universities: Oxford 
and Cambridge to c. 1500, Aldershot 1988, 10-12, 19-30. 

6 This document is the Liber memorandum of John Dalderby, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who authorised Scotus and other ‘fratres’ to hear confessions. The text 
of this document is edited in: A.G. Little, Franciscan papers, lists, and docu- 
ments, Manchester 1943, 230-243, 262. 

7 Duns also stayed in Cambridge for some time, but we do not exactly know 
when. Cf. C.K. Brampton, ‘Duns Scotus at Oxford, 1288-1301’ Franciscan 
studies, 24 (1964), (5-20) 18. 

8 L.M. de Rijk, Middeleeuwse Wijsbegeerte, Assen 19817, 128, characterises 
a ‘baccalaureus’ as "a semi-qualified student assistant who has the task of teach- 
ing” 

A ‘baccalaureus formatus’ is one who had finished the obligatory course on the 
Sententiae and Scripture and who is preparing for his doctorate. Cf. Little, 
Pelster, op. cit., 169 f. For the curriculum of theology in Oxford, see: Brampton, 
‘Duns Scotus at Oxford, 1288-1301’, 16. Cf. also footnote 10. 

9 Cf. E. Longpré, ‘Philippe de Bridlington, O.F.M. et le Bx. Duns Scot’ 
Archivum franciscanum historicum, 22 (1929), 587-588; A.G. Little, F. Pelster, 
Oxford theology and theologians c. A.D. 1282-1302, Oxford 1934, 310 and 345; 
Wolter, ‘Duns Scotus, John’, The new encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 4, 278. 

10 In Oxford, Scotus was a ‘baccalaureus sententiarius’ for the initial two 
years during the first of which (1297-1298) he had to prepare his one-year course 
on Peter Lombard’s Sententiae, the obligatory text in dogmatic theology, and this 
course had to be given during the following year (1298-1299). During these 
important years, the Lectura took shape. In his third year he served as ‘baccalau- 
reus biblicus’ and in the final year (1300-1301) as ‘baccalaureus formatus’. Cf. 
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Even before this, he had been teaching, investigating fundamental 
philosophical questions. His logical Quaestiones, occasioned by the 
writings of Aristotle and Porphyry on logic probably date back, at least 
in part, to this early period. The Quaestiones contain a thorough and 
detailed examination, which offers us a fascinating view of the frontline 
in contemporary logic and conceptual analysis, but there is still no sign 
of those theories which were to play such an important part in his 
reconstruction of theology as a whole’! These Quaestiones, therefore, 
are of minor relevance for a consistent interpretation of Scotus’ theolo- 
gical work. 

In 1297, Scotus eventually became ‘baccalaureus’ in theology. In 
1298-1299, he gave a course on the Sententiae of Peter Lombard and 
then turned to the great spokesmen of non-Christian philosophical 
thought, Aristotle, Avicenna and Averroes, as well as to the great 
theologians (‘doctores nostri’) like Augustine and Jerome’? He con- 
centrated on the main questions raised by the fact that philosophers 
follow a mode of thinking which excludes the very possibility of contin- 
gent revelation or which simply denies revelation as such. What is at 
stake in this all-inclusive debate between non-Christian thought and the 
theology of the Church is whether Christianity’s discourse on God and 
revelation is tenable at all. Scotus was to challenge the non-Christian 
way of thinking quite fundamentally, a way to which Christians also 
sometimes cling, and was to prove this way of thought inconsistent. His 
aim was to meet the demands of the theology of salvation history and 
Trinitarian doctrine, and he concentrated his attention on a renewal of 
classical theology. Guided by this tradition, Scotus, 1297-1299, devel- 


Brampton, op. cit., 18. Cf. on Paris: De Rijk, Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte, 117- 
124, 127-131. 

11 Although the writings on logical issues occasioned by Aristotle’s De 
sophisticis elenchis (ed. Wadding, I, 224-272) are generally held to be by Scotus, 
the fact that his future ideas of contingency are not yet present, suggests that 
these Quaestiones 26-28 must be dated in the first half of the 1290s. 

In his article on Scotus in The new encyclopaedia Britannica (vol. 4, p. 279) 
Wolter mentions a saying of Antonius Andreas’, to the effect that he had heard 
Scotus lecturing from the master’s chair (‘sedentem super cathedram magistra- 
lem’) on the Isagoge of Porphyry and the Categoriae of Aristotle. However, this 
does not prove that Scotus’ Quaestiones necessarily date from this Parisian 
period. 

12 Cf. Lectura 13, Opera omnia, volume V1, Vatican City 1960, §§ 339-341 
and compare I 3, § 412. 


oped a well-reasoned refutation of the (often implicitly held) view that 
everything is necessary and immutable. It is in this context that he made 
the splendid discovery of what we shall call synchronic contingency. 
Lectura | 39 is the account of this discovery. 

The heart of Scotus’ new theory of contingency, a view deeply rooted 
in classical Christian insights, is that actual reality could have been 
different from what, in fact, it is. God is essentially free; therefore his 
creating and re-creating acts are free. The fortunes of the world are as 
they are, but they could have been otherwise. Things now are factually 
thus or so, but it is now possible for them not to be thus or so. This 
insight is decisive for understanding the nature of our universe and its 
history. 

The discovery of synchronic contingency marked the start of Scotus’ 
career aS a scholar’? People were greatly impressed by his first theo- 
logical course in Oxford of any substance, on the Sententiae. Henry of 
Harcley, later to be Chancellor of Oxford University, quickly adopted 
its most important conclusions and was one of the first to lecture on 
them'* Scotus’ name was made, but in Oxford, there was a long wait- 
ing list of aspiring Franciscan professors of theology, so in June 1301, 
the thirty-five year-old John Duns Scotus had satisfied all the require- 
ments for becoming a master (‘magister’), but still saw little opportunity 
of starting work as one. 

When the English province of the Franciscan Order (‘Ordo Fratrum 
Minorum’) sought a candidate for the university of Paris, they chose the 
young ‘magister designatus’, and so by the autumn of 1302, we find 
Scotus studying at Paris, Europe’s most famous university. Once more, 
as a ‘baccalaureus’, he was teaching the Sententiae of Peter Lombard. 
In the summer of 1303, conflict between the Pope Boniface VII and 
King Philip IV of France was so intense that any theologians who did 
not agree with the royal policy, were ordered to leave the country. 


13. We know Scotus’ first Oxford period through the Quaestiones super librum 
elenchorum mentioned above, as well as the Collationes Oxonienses. Cf. Little, 
Pelster, op. cit., 53-56; Opera omnia, vol. 1, Vatican City 1950, 151*, and John 
Duns Scotus, Philosophical writings, xxvi-xxvii (introduction A.B. Wolter). 

14 Cf. C. Bali€, ‘Henricus de Harcley et loannes Duns Scotus’, Mélanges 
offerts a@ Etienne Gilson, Toronto/Paris 1959, (93-121, 701-702) 102. For a 
survey of Harcley’s life and work, see: F Pelster, ‘Heinrich von Harcley, 
Kanzler von Oxford und seine Quastionen’, Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle 1, Rome 1924, 
307-356. 
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Scotus, too, went into exile at the end of June although we do not know 
where he went to. It is possible that he was in Cambridge throughout the 
following year. As soon as the situation between the new Pope Benedict 
XI and the French king improved, Scotus returned to Paris. This was in 
the summer of 1304. 

In the autumn of 1304, the new minister general of the Francis- 
cans'*, Gonsalvus Hispanus, recommended Scotus as the ‘baccalau- 
reus’ best qualified to become a master. "I entrust the beloved father in 
Christ, John Scotus, to your love. | am well aware of his praiseworthy 
life, excelling knowledge and most discerning talent, as well as of his 
other remarkable qualities, partly through my long personal experience 
and partly because his fame has spread everywhere. "'® 

Scotus finally became a doctor in 1305 and either in that same or the 
next, was granted the chair in theology as ‘magister regens’ This 
marked the beginning of a period of intense activity. Surrounded by a 
staff of assistants and secretaries, he worked at elaborating a compre- 
hensive commentary on the Sentences. This elaboration is the Ordinatio, 
a work which was meant to be a new way of mapping the entire field of 
systematic theology. This Ordinatio was to be based on the Lectura of 
his Oxford days as well as on notes from his courses in Cambridge and 
Paris. He lectured in theology, led disputations, taught logic and worked 
on an impressive amount of Quodlibeta’’ Parts of this new material 


15 On Gonsalvus Hispanus, see: G. Gal, ‘Gonsalvus Hispanus’, New catholic 
encyclopedia, New York/St. Louis/San Francisco/Toronto/London/Sydney 1967, 
vol. VI, 608-609. 

16 "[... baccalareus hujusmodi presentandus ad presens debeat esse de aliqua 
provincia aliarum a provincia Francie,] dilectum in Christo patrem Johannem 
Scotum, de cujus vita laudabili, scientia excellenti, ingenioque subtilissimo 
aliisque insignibus conditionibus suis partim experientia longa, partim fama quae 
ubique divulgata est, informatus sum ad plenum, dilectioni vestre assigno [post 
dictum patrem Egidium principaliter et ordinarie presentandum.]” H. Denifle, A. 
Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 11,1, Paris 1891, 117. 

17 A Quodlibet is the report of a disputation which is distinct from the regular 
Quaestio disputata because the subject was determined by the auditors. A Quodli- 
bet was held twice a year, before Christmas and before Easter. It was a very 
popular form of disputation during the second half of the 13th and 14th century. 
Cf. De Rijk, Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte, 130-131; John F. Wippel, ‘Quodlibetal 
questions, chiefly in theology faculties’, in: Les questions disputées et les questi- 
ons quodlibétiques dans les facultés de théologie, de droit et de médecine, Turn- 
hout 1985, 153-222. For the origin and technique of medieval disputation in 
general, see below section 3c. 


were immediately incorporated in the Ordinatio. 

Many, both students and masters, acknowledged the importance of 
Scotus’ work and all co-operated with him. However, the Parisian scene 
continued to be turbulent; the Templars had to submit to damaging 
trials’? and at any moment someone might have discerned a possible 
heresy in what was theologically new. This made: creative theology a 
risky undertaking and by 1307 Scotus had again been forced to leave 
Paris. The reason is not certain but could well have been that of theo- 
logical conflict. He went to Cologne where he became master in the 
Franciscan college. 

Not long after, in the middle of his work on the Ordinatio, Scotus 
died. This was on 8 November 1308. His work, unfinished and unpub- 
lished, had all the complicated characteristics with which we have 
become so familiar. 

Fortunately, the systematically converging tendencies of Scotus’ 
thinking are very helpful to us here. The reader who traces the inner 
dynamic and structure of Scotus’ theological and philosophical thinking, 
will find clues to the numerous detailed parts. The discovery of the 
inner coherence in one key part of his thought also offers a key to many 
other sections of his theology. Often he dwells upon an important 
subject so, in effect, small monographs emerge which give an excellent 
training in philosophical and theological thinking. They give us a rich 
theocentric content which is set out in a systematic, philosophical style. 
Thus, in the prologue to the Lectura, the theories of science and method 
are extensively dealt with, followed by the philosophical doctrine of 
God (I 2), epistemology (I 3), semantics (I 8 and I 2), the doctrine of 
grace (1 17), ontology (I 39 and I 8) and the theory of the individual (II 
3). 

This tendency of Scotus to write short monographs culminated in his 
final study De primo principio, based on Ordinatio 1 2, in which he 
developed the philosophical doctrine of God in an axiomatic way, while 
limiting internal scientific discussion to a minimum. This work is not 
dominated by an expanding debate but by the strict unfolding of Scotus’ 
own argument. As a result, the quaestio technique underwent an import- 
ant development: instead of an arbitrary piling up of objections, alterna- 
tive solutions were systematically scrutinised. His interest in details, 


18 Cf. Wolter, ‘Duns Scotus, John’, The new encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 
4, 279. 
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which led him to a deeper formulation of the problem, came together 
with his thrust towards an integral approach by which the problem is set 
within a wider frame - that is, of the semantic and logical, ontological 
and theological (scriptural, historical and systematic) aspects. 

As becomes evident from De primo principio, Scotus intended to write 
a second treatise on the ‘credibilia’, that is, the truths of faith which, 
unlike those of De primo principio, cannot be demonstrated by natural 
reason alone but which are certain because of their basis on God’s 
revelation'® This unwritten monograph would also have given an 
exposition of trinitarian theology, much of the material for which was 
already contained in the Ordinatio. So in Scotus’ last work we see that 
a new way of dealing with subjects is becoming clearer, it is the germ 
of a way in which the whole of theology might be presented, with a new 
systematic and constructive clarity. 

When Scotus died in 1308, there was intense grief among his fol- 
lowers and those who worked with him and admired him. What to do 
next? His project had grandeur, it was inspiring, but who knew what it 
was to become when the ‘doctor subtilis’ himself was no longer there to 
demonstrate? When he was buried in the Franciscan church near 
Cologne Cathedral, nothing had been finished, neither the Ordinatio nor 
De primo principio nor the Quodlibeta. Yet the inscription on his tomb 
cannot be the final word on the work of John Duns Scotus: 

"Scotia me genuit 
Anglia me suscepit 
Gallia me docuit 
Colonia me tenet"”° 


19 Cf. John Duns Scotus, A treatise on God as first principle, translated and 
edited with a commentary by A.B. Wolter, Chicago 1983, xiii, 146-147. 

20 “Scotland generated me 

England received me 
France educated me 
Cologne holds me. 

A version different from this one, going back to a text of William Worilong 
(about 1440), is presented by G. Abate in ‘La tomba del Ven. Giovanni Duns 
Scoto, o. min. nella chiesa di S. Francesco a Colonia, Note e documenti’ 
Miscellanea francescana, 45 (1945), (29-79) 63: "Scotia me genuit Anglia me 


docuit Gallia me recepit Colonia me tenet". The present sarcophagus dates 
from 1957. 


3 THE LECTURA, A COURSE ON THE SENTENCES IN OXFORD 


a Editing Scotus’ literary inheritance 

Scotus’ early death had serious consequences for the editing and the 
reception of his work. Some of his books, works like De primo prin- 
cipio and the Quodlibeta, were almost ready for publication but others 
like the Ordinatio and the commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysica, still 
needed years of work. How should this body of writings be edited? 
Scotus’ students soon began on all those books which were ‘in statu 
nascendi’, especially the Ordinatio, the texts of the Lectura, the Parisian 
lecture notes and the piles of notes and excursus. Eventually, in about 
1315 in the south of England, it became possible to publish a huge 
commentary on Lombard’s Sentences, called the Opus Oxoniense. This 
was the name by which it has become known, but it is not written by 
Scotus himself, nor was it written in Oxford. The genuine ‘Opus Oxo- 
niense’ is the Lectura. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Scotus’ work received 
much attention and the invention of the art of printing did a great deal 
to help spread his work. All the same, the beautiful edition of Luke 
Wadding was still not the critical edition’', and while some of the texts 
in it follow good and important manuscripts, others were badly edited. 
The text of the Opus Oxoniense is not reliable, the Lectura had already 
been forgotten (together with the original meaning of the term ‘lectu- 
ra’), and many works were attributed to Scotus quite falsely. The well- 
known edition of L. Vivés”? was not a fresh start but simply a re-edit- 
ing of Wadding, so it was not until the 1920’s that a group of scholars 
began the investigations essential for producing a critical edition. One 
work after another turned out not to be authentic. The Lectura was 
rediscovered by C. Bali¢é, who became the chairman of a committee 
working on the critical edition. It had been planned that the edition of 
the commentaries on the Sentences would be finished by 1939, three 
hundred years after Wadding’s edition’? but in the event, the first 


21 Opera omnia Ioannis Duns Scoti, Lyon 1639, 12 volumes (reprint Hildes- 
heim 1968). For older editions see the critical edition of the Commissio scotisti- 
ca: Johannes Duns Scotus, Opera omnia, vol. 1, 127*-138*. 

22 Opera omnia, Editio nova iuxta editionem Waddingi, Paris 1891-1895, 26 
volumes. 

23 Cf. C. Bali€ (ed.), Ioannis Duns Scoti, Theologiae Marianae elementa, 
Sibenik (Jugoslavia) 1933, CXLII, note 188; C. Bali¢, ‘Die Frage der Authenti- 
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volume of the Opera omnia was not published until 1950. So far, only 
ten volumes have been published, that is, seven containing the Ordinatio 
and three of the Lectura. 


b The Lectura 

Although many treatises of the traditional edition of Scotus’ collected 
works have turned out not to be authentic, the Lectura is a substantial 
addition to the ‘scotiana’’* Three volumes of the Lectura have been 
edited in the Opera omnia (volumes XVI, 1960; XVII, 1966 and XVIII, 
1982) which contain, respectively, the Prologue and distinction 1-7 of 
the first book, distinction 8-45 of the first and 1-7 of the second book. 

The editors have managed to reconstruct a genealogy of the Lectura 
manuscripts, which were, apparently, either directly copied from an 
apograph or copy of the orinal (the autograph) or else copies of an 
apograph?* The editors have been able to show that these copies can 
be traced back to the notes made by Scotus himself for his Oxford 
course on the Sentences’® So the Lectura is exactly what it is called: 
the text of a course not yet given, rather than the text of a course 
already delivered. 

Since it is the principal work from the Oxford period of Scotus’ 
theological development, the Lectura deserves to be given priority. It 
is an early work of a precocious genius and as such, deserves a place in 
the history of ideas. Above all, it is the key to a better understanding of 
Scotus’ work since his mature thinking is very highly developed and not 


zitét und Ausgabe der Werke des J. Duns Skotus in Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart’ Wissenschaft und Weisheit, 2 (1935), (136-158) 147 

24 The authenticity and dating of the Lectura, which has been defended by the 
editors of the critical edition, has been challenged by V. Richter in Studien zum 
literarischen Werk von Johannes Duns Scotus, Munich 1988 (collection of 
previously published articles); see pp. 13 f., 28 f., 40. For a refutation of 
Richter, see: L. Modri¢€, ‘Osservazioni su una recente critica all’edizione Vatica- 
na dell’ Opera omnia di Giovanni Duns Scoto’, Antonianum, 58 (1983), 336-357; 
L. Modrié, ‘I testi di Duns Scoto sulla dimostrazione di dio in una strana edizio- 
ne’, Antonianum, 65 (1990), 312-344 (Modri€é is the present chairman of the 
Commissio scotistica, the committee in charge of the critical edition). 

25 For the manuscripts of the Lectura, see: Opera omnia, volume J, 144*- 
148*, vol. XVII, Vatican City 1966, 4*-10*, and vol. XVIII, Vatican City 1982, 
XI-XII; cf. vol. VII, Vatican City 1973, 4*-6* 

26 Cf. Lectura 1 26, § 42. This passage is discussed on p. 13* of the ‘Prolego- 
mena’ in Opera omnia, volume XVII. 


easy to follow. Even today, scholars have tended to base themselves on 
the Ordinatio and Quodlibeta, which are even harder than the Lectura 
to understand, while they ignore the way into his thought which the 
latter offers. The opening up of Scotus’ mental world needs to be by 
way of the Lectura. 


c Question, disputation and course on the Sentences 

As acommentary on the Sentences, Scotus’ Lectura follows the usual 
medieval ‘quaestio’ technique, which had been developed from ‘lectio’ 
or reading. Early scholasticism was not a culture of the printed word. 
Schools and monasteries in need of texts had to collect their own manu- 
scripts and it was these which rooted them in the soil of classical litera- 
ture. In the spheres of faith and theology, these manuscripts consisted 
of the authoritative writings of the Church Fathers?’ Because these 
were focussed on Scripture, theology used to be called the ‘sacred page’ 
(‘Sacra Pagina’). Theology developed from a reflective reading, inter- 
pretation, incorporating and elaborating of Scripture and tradition. 

"In the early Middle Ages, the first scientific activity was a cursory 
reading, issuing in short glosses. Later these were expanded into 
extensive expositions (“expositiones’, ‘commenta’) which were only 
loosely connected to the text (by “lemmata’). 

The ‘lectio’ had three phases: first, the literal explanation (the 
‘littera’); next, the content of the text’s literal meaning (the ‘sensus’) 
was recapitulated and finally the deeper meaning and intention of the 
text were given (the ‘sententia’). This final phase was the crown of 
the work of explication. [...] 

Of course people did not stop at the lectio. Twelfth century authors 
explicitly demanded that the elaboration of the text be continued by 
meditation (‘meditatio’) through which it was integrated into each 
person’s world of experience. Some passages may then give rise to 
questions - which brings us to the genre of the ‘questio’ "”* 
Boethius had already stated that a ‘quaestio’ is a proposition which is 

‘dubitabilis’ “Dubium’ and ‘duo’ can be heard in this qualification. So 
a ‘quaestio’ is a content of thought cast in a twofold question: ‘whether 
or whether (‘utrum an’). The members of this question 


27 From authoritative writings ‘auctoritates’ were derived: authoritative places 
(quotations, ‘loci’). Cf. the medieval outlook concerning ‘auctoritas’: De Rijk, 
Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte, 115-117. 

28 De Rijk, Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte, 129 (our translation). 
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show a fixed logical structure, because together they form a contradic- 
tion. Therefore, each member is formulated as a question: Is this the 
case, yes or no (‘sic’/‘non’)? The formal structure of the contradiction 
was evoked by the tradition, because it contradicts itself on various 
points. Hence, the ‘quaestio’ formulating questions and problems devel- 
oped rather independently with respect to authoritative texts which could 
not be the final word on the subject. Arguments pro and contra were 
advanced to support the positive as well as the negative answer in order 
to arrive at the right answer. 

With time, the research function of the ‘quaestio’ developed, becom- 
ing the ‘quaestio disputata’ of thirteenth century universities. 

“When there was some scientific controversy in the university or one 

which was considered to be of more general interest, a maSter was 

entitled to organise a public discussion in connection with his course, 
at which he could present the problem in hand (the “questio’) together 
with his own solution. The technical term for this discussion was 

‘disputatio’ "?° 

The text of such a disputation would be characterised by a three-fold 
division: A) an enumeration of the arguments against the master’s 
opinion (the ‘obiecta’); B) the presentation of his theory; C) a review of 
the arguments of A). By Scotus’ time, the second part, B), had become 
considerably enlarged, but it was his master hand which fashioned the 
“corpus quaestionis’ into an almost monograph-like analysis of alterna- 
tive theories. Through the debates of the ‘quaestio’, his own theory was 
also fully expounded and defended. 

The ‘quaestio’-technique which we have just summarised” is also to 
be found in many other medieval ‘commentaries’ on Lombard’s Sen- 
tences (to which category Scotus’ Lectura and Ordinatio also belong). 
The text of a course on the Sentences can be classified in three types: 
1) the ‘lectura’, consisting of notes made in advance by the teacher in 
preparation for his lectures; 2) the ‘ordinatio’ or text drafted by the 
teacher after the course and officially published*'; 3) the ‘reportatio’ 


29 De Rijk, Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte, 130 (our translation). 

30 Cf. for an extensive treatment of the ‘quaestio’-technique: B.C. Bazan, 
‘Les questions disputées, principalement dans les facultés de théologie’, in: Les 
questions disputées et les questions quodlibétiques dans les facultés de théologie, 
de droit et de médecine, Turnhout 1985, 15-149. 

31 Hence, the Opus Oxoniense, which was compiled by Scotus’ students, was 
not an ‘ordinatio’. The true Ordinatio, which was written in Paris, only now 


or report of the course which was made by a secretary or one of the stu- 
dents. When the teacher had examined and, if necessary, amended, a 
‘reportatio’ it was called a ‘reportatio examinata’” 


d The version of Lectura I 39 in the Opus Oxoniense 

Medieval commentaries on the Sentences followed Lombard in his 
division in four books and subdivisions into distinctions*> Since the 
time of Lombard, the section on God’s knowledge (‘scientia Dei’) has 
a fixed place in book I, distinctions 38-39. If we turn to Scotus’ Ordina- 
tio, we discover that book I, distinction 39 is missing. There is a dis- 
tinction I 39 given in the manuscripts but it is one which has come down 
to us from an editor who, soon after Scotus’ death, compiled the miss- 
ing distinction from the Lectura, the Reportatio and some other 
notes** So this version does not come directly from Scotus but because 
its historical influence has been considerable, it is given in Appendix A 
of volume VI of the Opera omnia (401-444). In this commentary on 
Lectura | 39, however, we rarely appeal to it because its status, as a 
text, is unclear®> We became convinced, though, that as far as the 
content is concerned, the text in the Appendix A is very reliable*® 


appears in the critical edition of the Opera omnia. 

32 In Scotus’ case, a ‘reportatio examinata’ of book I of his Paris course on 
the Sentences has survived. 

*Lectura’, ‘ordinatio’, etc. are general terms, used in the field of teaching and 
publishing; the range of their application, therefore, is wider than a course on the 
Sentences. 

33 Book I: Trinitarian God, Book Il: Creation, Book II: Sin and Redemption, 
Book IV: Sacraments and Eschatology. 

34 Cf. Opera omnia, vol. VI, Vatican City 1963, 26*-30* 

35 When the Lectura is compared with Appendix A, we possibly find hints 
indicating that the Lectura is not a revised report of a course on the Sentences. 
The Lectura, as we have said, follows the three-fold division of a ‘quaestio 
disputata’; thus section C concludes with § 87 which is a discussion of the 
arguments mentioned in A. Then, however, three further objections to Scotus’ 
theory are advanced (and refuted) which have no equivalent in the version of 
distinction I 39 given in Appendix A (Opera omnia, V1, 444). In Appendix A, 
these objections are incorporated into the body of the text after a discussion of 
three objections (421-423) which do correspond to the text in the Lectura. On 
page 424 a fourth, and unannounced, objection is given and into the frame of this 
additional argument, §§ 88-93 of Lectura | 39 are incorporated. 

36 Accritical edition of the Parisian Reportatio examinata is still not available. 
However, there does exist an extensive and recent article of A.B. Wolter on 
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4 THE STRUCTURE OF LECTURA I 39 


The following survey of the structure of Lectura 1 39 corresponds to 
the main divisions arranged by the editors of the critical text. We added 
the three-fold division that shows the traditional structure of the 
‘quaestio’ (indicated by capitals in the margin): A) arguments pro and 
contra (§§ 1-17); B) exposition of Scotus’ own theory (§§ 18-68); C) 
discussion of the arguments mentioned in A) (§§ 69-87). A final group 
of six paragraphs (88-93) do not fit into this three-fold structure; they 
must be considered an addition. 


§§ 


1-3 QUESTION 1: ‘Whether God has determinate knowledge of 
things according to every aspect of their existence, as according 
to being in the future’ 

Arguments contra 


4-5. QUESTION 2: ‘Whether God has infallible knowledge of things 
according to any aspect of their existence’ 
Arguments contra 


6-9 QUESTION 3: ‘Whether God has immutable knowledge’ 
Arguments contra 


10-14 QUESTION 4: ‘Whether God necessarily knows all mutability in 
things’ 
Arguments pro 


15-16 QUESTION 5: ‘Whether the contingency of things is compatible 
with God’s knowledge’ 
Arguments contra 


distinctions I 38-39 of this Reportatio examinata (this article contains many 
quotations in footnotes): A.B. Wolter, ‘Scotus’ Paris Lectures on God’s knowl- 
edge of future events’, in: A.B. Wolter, The philosophical theology of John Duns 
Scotus, M. McCord Adams (ed.), Ithaca/London 1990, 285-333. 
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19-22 


23-26 
27-30 


31 


32-61 


AGAINST THE ARGUMENTS MENTIONED IN THE FIVE QUESTIONS: 
quotation from Scripture 


I THEORIES OF OTHERS 


First theory (three-fold representation of God’s ideas) 
Refutation 


Second theory (flowing time as a whole present to God) 
Refutation 


Il SCOTUS’ OWN ANSWER TO THE QUESTIONS 


Two main themes: 
A) contingency in what is 
B) how the certainty of God’s knowledge is compatible with the 
contingency of future things 


A) Contingency in what is 


32-34 A theory of others (departing from the distinction 
between first and proximate cause) 
35-37 Refutation 


Scotus’ own theory: 
38-40 a) There is contingency in things 
41 b) God is the cause of contingency in things 
42-61 c) God’s will is the cause of contingency in things 


42 Is God’s will or his intellect the cause of contingency in 
things? 

43-44 God’s intellect is not (§ 44: theory of the neutral prop- 
osition) 


45-46 How the human will is the cause of contingency in 
things 
Three kinds of freedom; the difference between the 
divine and the human will 


62-68 


69-70 


71-72 
73-76 
771-19 
80-81 


47 Two kinds of contingency and possibility with respect 
to the freedom of the will 

48 Diachronic possibility and contingency 

49-52 Synchronic possibility (§§ 49-50) and contingency 
(§§ 51), applied to the freedom of the human will 
(§ 52); new application of the divided and composite 
sense (§§ 51-52) 


53 How God’s will is the cause of contingency in things 
Diachronic freedom of God 

54 Synchronic freedom of God (God’s free will as the 
cause of contingency in things) 

55-57 Three objections 

58-60 Refutation 

61 Conclusion: God’s will is the cause of contingency in 
things 


B) How God’s certain knowledge is compatible with the contin- 
gency of (future) things 


62-66 In reply to questions 1-4 (theory of the neutral proposi- 
tion) 

67-68 In reply to question 5 (implicative necessity in God’s 
contingent acts of knowing) 


II] DISCUSSION OF THE INITIAL ARGUMENTS TO THE FIVE QUES- 
TIONS 


Refutation of the arguments to question | (§§ 1-3) 

§ 69: necessity of the past 

Refutation of the arguments to question 2 (§§ 4-5) 
Refutation of the arguments to question 3 (§§ 6-9) 
Refutation of the arguments to question 4 (§§ 10-14) 
Refutation of the arguments to question 5 (§§ 15-16) 


IV DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENTS TO THE THEORY OF OTHERS 
ABOUT CONTINGENCY IN WHAT IS 


82-83 Refutation of the arguments mentioned in §§ 32-34 


V DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENTS TO THE SECOND THEORY 


84-87 Refutation of the arguments mentioned in §§ 23-26 


VI ADDITIONAL EXPOSITION AND DISCUSSION OF THREE NEW 
OBJECTIONS AGAINST SCOTUS’ OWN ANSWER 


88-90 Three new objections against Scotus’ theory 
91-93 Refutation of the arguments mentioned in §§ 88-90 


5 THE TARGET OF LECTURA I 39 


In Lectura 1 39 Scotus poses a very important problem which has been 
extensively discussed in Christian theology, namely that of God’s 
knowledge of future and contingent states of affairs (‘futura contingen- 
tia’). This problem traditionally functions as a focal point of central 
questions and it is here that Christian theology most impressively stamps 
its unique character, as distinct from the philosophical thought of the 
ancient world. 

Lectura | 39, formulating five closely related questions, inquires into 
the nature of God’s knowledge, the nature of reality known by him and 
their interdependence. As will be shown, we can summarise these five 
questions in this single one: Does God have knowledge (‘scientia’) of 
contingent future? Starting from the ancient ideal of knowledge, which 
demands the highest possible certainty, then the knowledge of the 
highest possible being, God, will satisfy this requirement. The question 
posed, however, must be answered negatively: God cannot have know]- 
edge of contingent things. For, according to Aristotle - the philosophical 
authority for medieval thinkers - true knowledge (‘scientia’) is necessary 
knowledge of necessary states of affairs?’ 


37 This very influential ancient ideal of knowledge has been characterised by 
Vos as ‘absolute evidentialism’. For an analysis of this ideal and the ontology 
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In Lectura 1 39, however, Scotus maintains that God does have knowl- 
edge of contingent future. His theory, developed for this defence, not 
only renounces Aristotle’s thesis that science as such (‘scientia’) is 
necessary knowledge, but it also demonstrates, against Aristotle and 
Avicenna, that created reality is contingent. Thus Lectura | 39 is the 
final stage of the emancipation of Christian theology from ancient 
necessitarianism, and this on two main points: 1) Scotus presents a 
consistent ontology of contingent reality; 2) he disengages from an 
absolute ideal of knowledge in which knowledge and necessity are 
tightly linked. This outline of Scotus’ theory in Lectura | 39 also pro- 
vides a framework for other elements of his doctrine of God and his 
anthropology. 


In Lectura | 39 Scotus’ new ontology of contingent reality is the most 
important of the two points just mentioned, as is evident from the very 
structure of this distinction. It is in connection with the fifth question, 
which asks whether the contingency of things is compatible with God’s 
knowing them that Scotus devises his own theory. In order to answer 
this question in the affirmative, he first shows that reality is contingent 
(§§ 32-61). Formally as well as materially these paragraphs form the 
heart of the distinction. Next, Scotus demonstrates that God’s knowl- 
edge and the contingency of things are indeed compatible, since God’s 
knowledge is determinate™, infallible, immutable, but not necessary 
(§§ 62-68). By the way in which he structures his argument, Scotus 
makes clear that the main question is not: Does God have knowledge of 
the future anyway? He departs from the assumption that God has. The 
main question is: Is the future contingent and is God’s knowledge of it 
compatible with its contingency? 

Studying Lectura | 39 we need to realise that Scotus does not explicit- 
ly treat the question of how God has knowledge about the contingent 
future’? The main point he makes for the theory of knowledge here is 


closely linked up with it, see: Vos, KN, especially XIN-XVII, 1-2, 35-40, 
98-106, 131-134 and 245-278. 

38 ‘Determinate’ means: bearing the truth-value ‘true’ or ‘false’ Cf. our 
comments at Lectura 1 39, § 1. 

39 As studies of Schwamm, Langston, Craig and Hoenen incorrectly assume. 
Cf. H. Schwamm, Das géttliche Vorherwissen bei Duns Scotus und seinen ersten 
Anhdngern, Innsbruck 1934, 29-30, 78-91; D.C. Langston, God's willing knowl- 
edge, The influence of Scotus’ analysis of omniscience, University Park (Penn- 
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the logical compatibility of the contingent nature of (future) reality with 
major characteristics of God’s knowledge of this contingent reality 
(characteristics such as determinateness, infallibility, certainty and 
immutability)” 


In Lectura 139 Scotus, working on the basis of his own theory, 
refutes some Aristotelian paradigms which are presupposed in §§ 1-16, 
and which all imply the necessity of reality. These are: 

The so called ‘principle of plenitude’: every genuine possibility will 
be actualised*’ 

The equivalence of immutability and necessity as well as the equiva- 
lence of mutability and contingency. 

True knowledge as determinate, infallible, immutable and necessary 
knowledge of necessary states of affairs. 

Scotus also criticised alternative Christian theories which had been 
formulated in defence of the view that God has knowledge of the contin- 


sylvania)/London 1986, 39-52, 119-128; W.L. Craig, The problem of divine 
foreknowledge and future contingents from Aristotle to Suarez, Leiden/New York/ 
Copenhagen/Cologne 1988, 136-139, 144 f.; M.J...M. Hoenen, Marsilius van 
Inghen (+ 1396) over het goddelijke weten, Zijn plaats in de ontwikkeling van de 
opvattingen over het goddelijke weten ca. 1255-1396, Nijmegen 1989 (Volume 
I: Studies; volume IJ: Text-edition of: Marsilius van Inghen, Quaestiones super 
Quattuor Libros Sententiarum, Lib. 1 Quaestt. 38 and 40), 164-166. Also see our 
comments at Lectura 1 39, §§ 62-63. 

40 Cf. Wolter’s conclusion with respect to this point in the Reportatio exami- 
nata: "What is left open, of course, is the question as to how God knows how to 
cooperate in the specific way he does at the moment the creature acts. Scotus 
does not attempt to offer any answer in the way that Banez and Molina later tried 
to do. [...] What begins to look like an explanation of how God knows what he 
knows, (a demonstration of the reasoned fact) ends up as a simple proof that he 
knows (a demonstration of the simple fact)." A.B. Wolter, ‘God’s knowledge of 
future events’, 333. 

41 This term ‘principle of plenitude’ and its definition stem from A.O. 
Lovejoy: The great chain of being, A study of the history of an idea, Cambridge 
(Massachusetts)/London 1978'*, 52. Lovejoy stated (op. cit., 55) that Aristotle 
did not hold the principle of plenitude, but J. Hintikka showed that he did and 
demonstrated how this principle is related to his view of contingency, see J. 
Hintikka in: Time & necessity, Studies in Aristotle’s theory of modality, Oxford 
1973, 93-113; Aristotle on modality (In collaboration with U. Remes and S. 
Knuuttila), Acta philosophica Fennica, col. 29, no. 1, Amsterdam 1977; ‘Aristot- 
le on the realization of possibilities in time’, in: Knuuttila (ed.), Reforging the 
great chain of being, 57-72. Cf. also section 6a of this introduction. 
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gent future (see §§ 18-22, 23-30, 32-37). At least one of these theories 
can be recognised as that held by Thomas Aquinas, but according to 
Scotus they too amount to necessitarianism. 


By way of summary, we can say that the main target of Lectura I 39 
is ancient necessitarianism. The view that everything is fundamentally 
necessary is called the ‘fundamentum’ shared by the philosophies of 
Aristotle and Avicenna (so Scotus in distinction I 8). To Scotus the 
latter is the most important representative of Islamic philosophy. It is 
this foundation which is at stake in the debate between ancient 
Aristotelian and Islamic philosophy on one side and Scotus’ Christian 
philosophy on the other‘? 


To some modern readers all this may seem like fighting a front which 
no longer exists in the twentieth century, because theology and philos- 
ophy no longer pretend to search for eternal and necessary truths even 
where they continue to demand systematic ways of thinking. Modern (or 
post-modern) thinking has placed its ideal at the opposite extreme from 
the ancient concept of knowledge and its ontology of a necessary reality. 
Now everything, both at the level of knowledge and at the level of 
reality, is contingent. This would certainly apply to our world but, in 
the eyes of many systematic theologians, it would also apply to God and 
his knowledge. 

Seen in the perspective of the whole development from ancient down 
to (post) modern rationality and its views on reality, Scotus can be sited 
exactly in the middle, which is not at all the same as saying that he 
adopts a compromise position. He frees himself decisively from the 
framework of antiquity without moving into the opposite of an extreme 
or libertarian contingency. Elements and structures of ancient necessi- 
tarianism become an integral part of his theology and ontology in two 
ways. First of all, theology too has to deal with a reality which is 
simply necessary: God and his essential properties’? Created reality 
is as contingent as God’s knowledge of it; but God’s existence and 
essence are necessary and so is his knowledge of them. The second 
dimension of necessity, from which theology and philosophy derive 
their truly scientific status - even judged by Aristotelian criteria 


42 Cf. Lectura 1 8, §§ 235, 237. 


43 For the meaning of the terms ‘essential’ and ‘accidental’, see section 8 of 
this introduction. 
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concerns the implicative necessity (‘necessity of the consequence’). This 
specific kind of necessity defines necessary relations between states of 
affairs which can be contingent themselves** For instance, the relation 
between all future states of affairs and God’s knowing them is neces- 
sary, although the related terms are themselves contingent. So even 
some of the contents of our knowledge of the contingent reality can be 
necessary!*° 

If we look at some twentieth century paradigms with Scotus’ position 
in mind, we should give his thought a very different objective from the 
one his work in fact has. It would demand a different argumentation to 
re-phrase and re-answer the questions of Lectura 1 39 in view of the 
guiding ideal of knowledge in (post)modernism. Such an argumentation 
would have to culminate in the question of whether the contingency of 
(future) things is not only compatible with a contingent mind knowing 
them, but also with a necessary one (God’s) and with necessary objects 
which can be known. To both questions Lectura 1 39 implicitly provides 
an affirmative answer: they are compatible. God can be - and can be 
thought of as - a necessary being which nevertheless has contingent 
knowledge as well, and although this knowledge is contingent, by that 
very fact it not-necessarily is mutable and temporal. So in Lectura | 39 
we find Scotus formulating a wonderful example of his well-balanced 
middle position. 

In the modern era since the fourteenth century we can detect, roughly, 
two main tendencies of thought. One resumes systematically ancient 
conceptual patterns (as Spinoza and Hegel do), the other takes these 
patterns as far as possible the other way, into the monopoly of extreme 
or libertarian contingency. In addition to that, there is often an opposi- 
tion between these tendencies. With regard to the first main movement 
Scotus still offers us a convincing counter position by refuting (ancient) 
necessitarianism. With regard to the second one - which we discuss now 

his contribution is no less a counter position although in a different, 
yet indispensable, way. 

In short: Scotus agrees with those contemporary philosophers and 
theologians who protest against an all-over matrix of eternal and neces- 
sary truths, a matrix in which our existence is completely fixed. 


44 Cf. also the explanation in section 8 of this introduction. 
45 For a brief exposition of this theme, see: H. Veldhuis, Een verzegeld boek, 


Het natuurbegrip in de theologie van J.G. Hamann (1730-1788), Sliedrecht 1990, 
357-364. 


Although sharing this protest, he does not adhere to the assumption that 
such truths do not exist at all. There is a necessarily existing God and 
there are innumerable necessary relations; together they open up and 
define the room for contingent dynamic and creativity of God and 
creation. 


6 SCOTUS’ THEORY OF CONTINGENCY 


As has already been noticed Scotus’ theory of contingency is the 
heart of Lectura | 39. This section will be a brief exposition of this 
theory in our own words and with the help of our own logical tools. As 
an extension to this we shall briefly discuss the most important conse- 
quences for anthropology, epistemology and the doctrine of God. 
Finally we present a brief description and evaluation of Scotus’ specific 
approach to the problem and his conceptual tools; some of the 
‘obstacles’ of distinction I 39 will be indicated. 


a Synchronic contingency 

If we want to acquire a correct understanding of Scotus’ theory of 
contingency, we must first discuss two more models of modal ontology. 
They appear in ancient philosophy in the thought of Parmenides and 
Aristotle. Their theories of contingency, which are representative of 
ancient thought and which greatly influenced Christian theology, are the 
background from which Scotus frees himself in Lectura J 39. 


According to Parmenides, being is immutable and necessary. He 
declares that change and contingency are phenomena of sense deception 
(‘doxa’). This Parmenidian ontology can be transposed in the following 
model, in which p designates the only possible state of affairs*®: 


46 Shaded spaces are states of affairs which have been actualised, empty 
spaces are states of affairs which are possible but not actualised (empty spaces 
do not occur in the Parmenidian and Aristotelian model). 

If p is a mutable state of affairs, the following logical formulae (among others) 
are valid within the theory of Parmenides: 

a -M(pu & -ptl) 

b Mptl = -M-ptl Mpti = Not! 

c ptt = -M-prl pti = Nptl 
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Aristotle did not retain Parmenides’ radical necessitarianism; he 
looked for an alternative ontology, which would leave room for change 
and contingency. If we concentrate on contingent states of affairs, this 
ontology can be transposed in the following model (p designates a 
mutable state of affairs): 
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Aristotle agrees with Parmenides on the equivalence of necessity and 
immutability. Holding ‘on to this equivalence, yet assuming that there 
are mutable states of affairs as well, Aristotle arrives at the equivalence 
of mutability and contingency. If we take a closer look at this 
Aristotelian theory of contingency, however, it turns out that a state of 
affairs p is contingent if -p can be the case at a different moment. The 
possibility of the opposite obtains for a later moment, and does not 
obtain for the same moment at which p is the case*? However, if -p is 
not possible for the same moment at which p is the case, then it must be 
concluded that p is necessary for that (same) moment. Likewise for any 
other moment at which -p is the case, then -p must be necessary as well. 
So in this Aristotelian model contingency means nothing other than 
change through time; change consists of states of affairs which are 
successive in time but necessary on their own. But then, even change 
itself must be necessary*® Because of this change through time we call 


d -M(pil & -pr2) 

For the interpretation of the symbols used, see section 8. 

47 The drawing shows this by the absence of non-shaded alternative spaces 
(not actualised alternative possibilities) over against the shaded spaces (the 
possibilities which are actualised). 

48 If p is a mutable state of affairs, the following logical formulae (among 
others) are valid within the modal theory of Aristotle: 

a -M(pi & -pt!) 

b Mpt! = -M-ptl = Mpti = Npt 
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Aristotle’s theory of contingency ‘diachronic contingency’*’ Strictly 
speaking this is not a proper term, because things that change are not 
contingent after all. 


A theory of real contingency was not elaborated on until Duns Scotus’ 
Lectura | 39. In this work he states that a state of affairs p is contingent 
if -p is possible for the same moment. When we visualise this thesis in 
analogy to the models above, we get the following picture (again, p is 
a contingent state of affairs, changing in the way shown by the last 
example): 


Pi TT wo Va | Woe, : 
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This drawing’s empty spaces symbolise synchronic alternative possibil- 
ities which have not been actualised, yet could well have been actualised 
instead of their counterparts. If we compare this Scotian®™ model to its 
Parmenidian and Aristotelian forerunners, we find that empty spaces 

interpreted as possibilities which have not been nor will be actualised 
but which are yet real possibilities - these empty spaces only occur in 
Scotus’ model. At any moment factual reality can be different from what 
and how it is. In this way the principle of plenitude loses its validity 
only in Scotus’ model of Christian thinking, for not all real possibilities 
are actualised. Because, as is shown by Scotus, real contingency implies 
that the opposite is possible for the same moment, we call this contin- 
gency ‘synchronic’*' 


C pt! = -M-ptl pt = Nptl 

e Mp & -pr2) 

Parmenides and Aristotle share a, b and c; significantly different is only d 
(Parmenides) versus e (Aristotle). 

49 Cf. Vos, KN, 27 f., 260-262; Vos, ‘On the philosophy of the young Duns 
Scotus’ 213; Knuuttila, ‘Time and modality’, 166-170. Knuuttila characterises 
the Aristotelian theory of contingency and necessity as: "the statistical interpreta- 
tion of modality” (op. cit., 166). 

50 We distinguish between ‘Scotian’ and ‘Scotist’ as follows. ‘Scotian’ is used 
when it denotes (extrapolations of) Scotus’ theories and ‘Scotist’ is used to denote 
theories of followers of Scotus in medieval times. 

51 Cf. Vos, ‘On the philosophy of the young Duns Scotus’, 213. In KN Vos 
uses the terms real or radical contingency, over against empty contingency; cf. 
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The Scotian theory of contingency implies that immutability and 
necessity as well as mutability and contingency are disconnected. An 
immutable state of affairs can be contingent. The immutable, yet contin- 
gent state of affairs p can be visualised as follows: 


POT TM. ameane 
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An example of an immutable, though non-necessary state of affairs is 
God’s knowledge of contingent reality. God immutably but not-necessa- 
rily (read: contingently) knows the contingent future. 

The far-reaching impact of the theory of synchronic contingency 
becomes clearest in the concept of the will. God’s will and man’s will 
act within an ontological frame which embraces innumerable contingent 
states of affairs together with necessary states of affairs. The freedom 
of a will which, willing something at a specific moment, can will some- 
thing else or the opposite for the very same moment, can only be main- 
tained within such a contingent universe. 


b The theological impact of the theory of synchronic contingency 

The theory of synchronic contingency as developed by Scotus has 
major implications for theology. We do not think any theology can 
escape this fundamental theory™ - any theology, that is, which hinges 
on God as that personal being who freely creates and loves, on creation 
as that contingent reality which is embedded in God’s creative activity, 
and on man as that creature which freely responds to God’s initiative. 
The specific nature of God, world, man and their inter-relations can 
only be understood within the ontological room of contingent being. 


KN 100, 101, 270, 274. 

If p is a mutable state of affairs, the following logical formulae (among others) 
are valid within Duns Scotus’ modal theory: 

a -M(pul & -ptl) 

e Mp & -pi2) 

f Mpt! = M-pt Mpti = -Np1l 

g pu M-pr pti = -Npu 
With Parmenides Scotus only shares formula a, with Aristotle a and e. 

52 Vos, KN, 240-393 extensively treats the systematic repercussions of this 
theory in theology and philosophy. 
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With regard to the doctrine of God, this means that we can think of 
him as having contingent acts and accidental properties. The core of this 
doctrine comprises God’s necessary existence and his necessary prop- 
erties, but the richness of God also contains a great variety of contingent 
acts and accidental properties. God’s goodness and justice, for instance, 
belong to his necessary properties, as does his omniscience. The fact 
that God has immutable knowledge of our contingent future, however, 
is one of his accidental properties. It is these accidental properties 
which enable us to consider God’s relation to his contingent creation in 
great detail. 

For anthropology, Scotus’ theory has no less significance. Human 
freedom, too, can only exist and be understood against the background 
of synchronic contingency. Without it, that is without the awareness that 
reality, which is partly actualised by us, could have been different from 
what it in fact is, our central notions of love, sin, guilt, responsibility, 
grace and forgiveness lose their essential meaning** 

Synchronic contingency also has important implications for a correct 
understanding of physical reality. Physical laws can no longer be seen 
as necessary processes, as ancient physics had assumed. Physical laws 
form a created order which could be - and still can be - other than they 
are, at any moment, although they are extremely continuous. Their 
regularity, therefore, cannot be arrived at deductively, but must be 
discovered inductively. Thanks to the applicability of mathematics, 
modern physics can achieve a very high level of deduction within an 
essentially inductive framework; and this matter of fact can only be 
based on an ontology of synchronic contingency™ 


When we ask from what source Scotus’ important discovery of 
synchronic contingency springs, his works reply unambiguously: from 
a radical reflection on the experience of God’s love, which is man’s 


53 Immediately after Lectura 1 39 Scotus’ theory of contingency is given an 
important application. In distinction I 40 the question whether a chosen person 
can be damned ("Utrum praedestinatus posset damnari") is confirmed. For being 
chosen or damned is a contingent matter of fact, just as persevering in sin. For 
the Reportatio examinata, see: A.B. Wolter, ‘God’s knowledge of future events’, 
313-315. 

54 Cf. A. Vos Jac.zn., Het is de Heer!, de opstanding voorstelbaar, Kampen 
1990, 15-20. 
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and reality’s free source, and on the specifically Christian faith of 
God’s trinitarian character. 


c Modal conceptual language in Lectura I 39 

The exposition of Scotus’ theory of synchronic contingency is found 
in §§ 49-52 and 54 of distinction | 39, Immediately after those para- 
graphs in which he had discussed diachronic contingency. In Scotus’ 
theory of synchronic contingency the ‘possibilitas logica’ (or: ‘potentia 
logica’®*) is the corner-stone. This logical possibility denotes the logic- 
al-ontological possibility of a state of affairs. This possibility is there 
when the proposition at hand does not contain incompatible terms. So, 
if a proposition about a state of affairs is logically non-contradictory, 
then that state of affairs is possible. 

Scotus’ next move is the following statement: if a contingent state of 
affairs p obtains, then -p is logically possible at the same moment*® 
So for the same moment, p and the possibility of -p obtain, for the 
coexistence of p and the possibility of -p do not amount to a logical 
contradiction. It is worth noticing that Scotus does not subscribe to the 
(contradictory) possibility, that p and -p are simultaneously factual*’ 

Next Scotus introduces a new concept (in § 51): ‘potentia realis’ (‘real 
potency’). By this concept an actually existing potency (a power) is 
meant, a potency by which someone or something is able to actualise the 
possibilities which are there on the level of the logical possibility. For 
God and man this potency is the will. At this point Scotus is able to 
make clear that the divine and human freedom of the will exist thanks 


55 Cf. Lectura 1 39, §§ 49-50. As we continue our introduction, we will only 
use the first term used by Scotus: ‘possibilitas logica’, because this term expres- 
ses most accurately that it does not refer to a ‘potency’ (unlike the ‘potentia 
realis’ which will be discussed later on) but to a logical possibility. Cf. also: 
Lectura 12, § 188,17, §§ 32-34. 

56 Cf. Lectura 139, § 50: "However, this togical possibility is not one accord- 
ing to which the will has acts successively, but it has them at the same moment. 
For at the same moment the will has an act of willing, at the same and for the 
same moment it can have an opposite act of willing” ["Haec autem possibilitas 
logica non est secundum quod voluntas habet actus successive, sed in eodem 
instanti: nam in éodem instanti in quo voluntas habet unum actum volendi, in 
eodem et pro eodem.potest habere oppositum actum volendi"}. 

57 Scotus does not reject the principle of non-contradiction, but retains 
formula a (in accordance with Parmenides and Aristotle), see footnotes 46, 48 
and 51. 
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to the contingent structure of reality. For, by the fact that there are 
alternative states of affairs on the level of the ‘possibilitas logica’, it is 
possible for the will to will one thing at a certain moment, while it has 
the possibility of not-willing or willing otherwise for that same moment. 
The dimensions of the ‘possibilitas logica’ are structured by a logical- 
ontological matrix, in which a free will can unfold itself** 

Referring to contemporary modal logic we use the term ‘contingent’ 
to designate a possible state of affairs, the opposite of which is also 
possible for the same moment®’ So ‘contingent’ refers to the level of 
possibility as described by Scotus’ ‘possibilitas logica’ However, 
Scotus’ concept of ‘contingens’ has an extra element. According to him 
‘contingens’ designates a factual state of affairs, the opposite of which 
is possible at the same time® In Lectura I 39 ‘contingens’ not only 
comprises our modern term ‘contingent’, but also the factuality of the 
state of affairs referred to. 

Likewise, in Lectura I 39 Scotus uses ‘possibile’ ‘possibilis’ and 
‘possibilia’ in a different way from contemporary usage. With these 
concepts Scotus is generally referring to contingent states of affairs 
which neither are nor will be factual. In our terminology however, 
factual contingent states of affairs and necessary states of affairs are 
called ‘possibilis’ as well®™ 


58 The ‘possibilitas logica’ also comprises the necessary states of affairs. All 
contingent possible states of affairs and all necessary possible states of affairs are 
called being (‘ens’) by Scotus; thus ‘ens’ stands for all possible beings. 

59 A state of affairs p is contingent if for the same moment Mp & M-p obtain. 
K. Jacobi’s definition of ‘contingent’ in contemporary possible worlds semantics 
is not correct: “Kontingent (wahr) =df wahr in dieser Welt und nicht in allen 
méglichen Welten.” (p. 4). Being true in the factual world, however, is not a 
condition for contingency (cf. our commentary, in which we distinguish between 
the level of factuality and possibility in the concept of contingency, a.o. §§ 18, 
39). Cf. G.E. Hughes, M.J. Cresswell, An introduction to modal logic (1968', 
1972 revised reprint) London/New York 1982, 22 and 298; Vos, KN, 244 and 
285; De Libera, op. cit., 281. 

60 According to Scotus p is a contingent state of affairs if: p & M-p. Cf. 
Ordinatio 1 2, § 86: "To the second argument I say, that I do not call ‘contingent’ 
everything which is not-necessary or not-everlasting, but that thing of which the 
opposite may occur, when it occurs. ["Ad secundum dico quod non voco hic 
contingens quodcumque non-necessarium vel non-sempiternum, sed cuius opposi- 
tum posset fieri quando illud fit” .] 

61 Cf. for ‘contingens’ and ‘possibilis’ our comments at Lectura 139, § 18. 
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The question of the cause of contingency is an important issue in 
Scotus’ own answers to the questions of distinction I 39° The double 
meaning of the terms ‘contingentia’ and ‘contingens’ which we have just 
discussed, can now help us to interpret this question rightly. For, in 
asking this question, does Scotus ask for the origin of the possibility 
(‘possibilitas logica’) of contingent states of affairs, or does he ask for 
the origin of their factuality? In view of his answer, namely that God’s 
will is the cause of contingency in things (see § 61), we must conclude 
that Scotus is considering the latter question. He does not defend the 
theory that contingency of things (understood in the modern sense) 
results from God’s free activity as a Creator. ‘Possibilitas logica’ is an 
irreducible ontological quality of things themselves®? Only in so far 
as the aspect of factuality is concerned, God’s will is the cause of 
contingent things In other words we can say briefly: the ‘potentia 
realis’ of God is the cause of the factual existence of contingent beings, 
and is not the cause of their ‘possibilitas logica’ 

Scotus’ theory of synchronic contingency can be regarded as the 
cornerstone of so called ‘possible worlds semantics’, which have recent- 
ly been developed in modal logic®’ By ‘possible world’ these seman- 
tics mean a maximal consistent set of possible states of affairs. Maxi- 
mal, because every possible state of affairs is true or false in this world; 
consistent, because the states of affairs within one world are logically 
possible simultaneously, that is, they are logically ‘com-possible’ and 
as such, they form a consistent world. One possible world is, for 
instance, the factual world now existing and consisting of, among other 
things, the Domtoren (cathedral tower) of Utrecht. The same world 
without the Domtoren is a synchronically possible world: an alternative 
to the one factually existing. Similarly there are countless possible 
worlds, which are alternatives for one another®™ 





62 Cf. Lectura 1 39, § 38. 

63 Cf. L. Honnefelder, ‘Die Lehre von der doppelten ratitudo entis und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Metaphysik des Johannes Duns Scotus’ Deus et homo ad 
mentem I, Duns Scoti, Acta Tertii congressus scotistici internationalis, Vindebo- 
nae, 28 Sept. 2 Oct. 1970, Rome 1972, (661-671) 667-671. 

64 Cf. § 61. Besides, with respect to the aspect of factuality the human will 
is also a possible cause of contingent states of affairs. 

65 For more information about technique and application of possible worlds 
semantics, see: Hughes, Cresswell, op. cit., 75 f.f.; A. Plantinga, The nature of 
necessity (1974'), Oxford 1989°; M.J. Loux (ed.), The possible and the actual, 
Readings in the metaphysics of modality, \thaca/London 1979; Vos, KN, 240-244. 

66 In any case in the so called S5-model, from which we depart here; in other 
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These possible worlds semantics are a very useful instrument for 
elaborating the theory of synchronic contingency as developed by 
Scotus. By means of these semantics we classify (sets of) states of 
affairs at the level of possibility (‘possibilitas logica’ or ‘ens’) by con- 
sidering in how many possible worlds they occur. Thus, defining the 
relevant terms in this way, a state of affairs which is not true in any 
possible world is called ‘impossible’ A state of affairs is ‘possible’, if 
it is true in at least one possible world. A state of affairs is ‘contingent’, 
if it is true at least in one possible world but not in all possible worlds. 
A state of affairs which is true in every possible world is properly 
defined as ‘necessary’ 

If we compare Scotus’ modal-logical tools with this instrument of 
modern possible worlds semantics, we observe Scotus making the 
decisive move towards a synchronic alternativity of states of affairs by 
way of his theory of the ‘possibilitas logica’ (In doing so he indirectly 
employs the principle of compossibility”). At the same time however, 
his approach to these synchronic alternatives starts from the factually 
existing world - a fact which is clearly shown by his presentation of the 
questions and of his concepts. As we have seen, according to Scotus, 
contingent states of affairs belong to the factual world because contin- 
gency includes factuality. In Scotus’ search for the origin of contingency 
we observed a similar concentration on the factual world and his inquiry 
proved to be a question about the factual existence of contingent beings. 
A third example is Scotus’ theory of the ‘neutral proposition’ The 
paragraphs discussing this theory show that the intellect of God primari- 
ly knows propositions about contingent states of affairs as neutral, that 
is: indeterminate, without truth-value. Not until God’s will has made its 
choice do the propositions acquire a truth-value and God determinafely 
knows them as true or false in the factual world. From this we must 
conclude that in Scotus’ theory the concepts ‘true’ and ‘false’ also 
include factuality. “True’ does not mean being true in a possible world, 
but being possible and factual in the world factually existing. 

In summary: in Lectura 1 39 Scotus provides the basis of a modal 
theory of synchronic contingency. In the construction of this theory, he 
shows some limitations when compared with a modern approach, 


models ‘impossible’ would be a relative concept. For this $5-model, see for 
instance: Hughes, Cresswell, op. cit., 49 f. 
67 Cf. Lectura 1 39, §§ 72 and 92, and our comments at these paragraphs. 
68 Cf. our comments at §§ 44 and 62-66. 
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because his elaboration is focussed on that possible world which is most 
relevant to us: the factual world. In order to evaluate this construction 
we have to consider it against its own background: Scotus breaks 
through traditional inhibitions associated with factual reality (which, 
according to many people, is the only possible one). It would be very 
much in line with Scotus’ position in the history of theology and philos- 
ophy, when we try to elaborate this breakthrough further. At the same 
time, when analyzing Scotus’ exposition in terms of modern possible 
worlds semantics, we should carefully detect his concentration on the 
factual world, although it does not lead him into inconsistencies. 


d Contingency of past, present and future 

One important issue to which Scotus did not apply the full-force of his 
theory is worth discussing here. In his well-known De interpretatione 
9, Aristotle states that non-universal propositions about future states of 
affairs are indeterminate, which means: they do not have a truth-value 
(yet). With respect to the future we have to say that either state of 
affairs can be(come) actual. However, when a future state of affairs or 
its opposite has become factual, then the proposition about it is no 
longer indeterminate, but determinate: true or false. According to 
Aristotle this also means that the opposite of that state of affairs which 
has become factual, is not possible. Hence, present and past are neces- 
sary; a paradigmatic expression of Aristotle says: "What is, necessarily 
is, when it is"® 

If we follow the Scotian theory of contingency, according to which 
God has determinate knowledge of the contingent future, we must 
conclude that the ‘open’ future of Aristotle is just an epistemological 
openness to human beings who do not yet know if some proposition be 
true or false. This openness of itself does not make the future 
ontologically contingent. Such ontological openness can only be main- 
tained if there is room for logical-ontological alternativity - room which 
Scotus discovered through his theory of the ‘possibilitas logica’ This 
synchronic alternativity not only rules the structure of things in the 
future, but also in past and present. This becomes apparent in the 
models drawn above which visualise synchronic contingency. If we were 
to move the present-moment point on the time-axis to the right, nothing 


69 J.L. Ackrill, Aristotle’s Categories and De interpretatione, Translated with 
notes and glossary, Oxford (1963') 1979, 52. (De interpretatione, 9, 19a23). 
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would change in the logical-ontological structure (the spaces) of the 
state of affairs as visualised. 

In § 69 it becomes evident, however, that Scotus has not sufficiently 
worked out these consequences of his theory for each dimension of 
time. He says that present and future are contingent, but following 
Aristotle he notes that the past is necessary. Scotus’ new theory of 
contingency means a breakthrough in the attempt to overcome the 
Aristotelian logic and ontology. At the same time the influence of this 
heritage is so powerful, that the young Scotus does not realise the 
implication of his theoretical revolution for the dimension of the past’° 
Nevertheless, although § 69 is a block across the path of Lectura | 39, 
this paragraph does not imply any inconsistencies for the theory 
unfolded in the other paragraphs. 


7 THE THEORY OF SYNCHRONIC CONTINGENCY AS A KEY TO THE 
LECTURA 


The expositions on Lectura | 39 given above can now be completed 
by seeing this distinction in the Lectura as a whole. 

The Lectura occupies a special place in Scotus’ works. This early 
work clearly defined for his entire oeuvre the outlines of a promising 
perspective: that of a comprehensive theology in a new style. In Lectura 
I 39 the theory of synchronic contingency is extensively developed and 
this theory also governs the next distinctions 40 and 42-45. Further- 
more, there is no break between the seven last distinctions (Lectura | 
39-45) and the first thirty-seven’’ Young Scotus realised that his new 
theory occupied a key-position. This is obvious from the fact that the 
theory of synchronic contingency, which is not discussed until I 39, is 
already functioning from the prologue onwards as a theoretical schema 
for many personal solutions which have become famous as ‘Scotist’ and 
which were to characterise Scotist thought. They have not been devel- 
oped, however, from some kind of ‘Scotism’ They received such a 
profile because, in the reception of Scotus’ work, people failed to see 


70 In the corresponding paragraph of Appendix A (§ [26]) this explicit link 
with Aristotle is missing. 


71 In Ordinatio | distinction 39 is missing, in Lectura | distinction 38. 
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the objectivity of his theory. With a frank and very concentrated mental 
capacity Scotus worked out solutions which were urgently required, 
considering the inner tensions and dilemmas in the ‘philosophia chris- 
tiana’ When Christian faith is confronted with philosophy in its ancient, 
non-christian design, a ‘system of contradictions’ becomes a real threat, 
especially when all thought tend to be based on the fundamentally 
inconsistent necessity of all things. These contradictions dissolve in the 
light of the theory of synchronic contingency. The peculiarities of 
Scotus’ line of thought should not be seen, therefore, as a kind of 
preoccupied Scotism; they ask to be seen as an exhaustively systematic 
reflection on the consistent reality opened by the eye of faith. 


In logic many things change. As we have seen, the chronological 
order loses its logical priority; the tightly knit correspondence between 
Sein und Zeit is unravelled, because the structures of being are not 
revealed to us by time. The structured nature of being demands an 
approach in terms of structural moments” The theory of ‘instances’, 
which assumes ‘ante’ and ‘post’ to be related structurally, stands out as 
a striking example. If theologians in later times say: "We must not 
understand this order chronologically but logically" they appeal to the 
Scotian method of analysis. 

This new system of structural analysis was already introduced in the 
beginning of the prologue to the Lectura. Scotus takes the same position 
as he does in all his works: the philosophical outlook that revelation is 
indispensable for systematic thinking. He confronts this position with 
the ancient philosophical one which considers revelation as superfluous 
(Lectura, Prologus, §§ 5-51). According to Aristotle and Averroes, all 
real potencies actualise inevitably, because otherwise they are not 
‘potential’ at all, but powerless and ‘impotent’, dependent on an exter- 
nal source (as for instance revelation). That is why the potency to know 
has to actualise necessarily as well (Prologus, §§ 1-3)’> Scotus will 
refute this option (Prologus, §§ 12-30 and 35-51); his refutation is based 
on his new concept of contingency. 


72 ‘natura’: ‘by nature’, i.e. ‘structural’; ‘instans naturae’: ‘moment of 
nature’, i.e. ‘structural moment’ Cf. for example Lectura 1 10, § 27; 139, §§ 
60 and 90. 


73 This is a clear illustration of the principle of plenitude which we discussed 
in sections 5 and 6. 
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The new modal theory is also presupposed in his analysis of theology 
as a science. In his investigation of various kinds of theology, which he 
pursues by asking how scientific they are, ‘contingent theology’ plays 
a major part (Prologus, §§ 111-118). The practical nature of theology 
is no less linked with contingency, for the practice (of faith) relates to 
free acts. On the other hand, although this practical knowledge is related 
to contingent acts, it can comprise necessary truths (Prologus, §§ 164- 
179, compare Lectura | 1). 

Ordinatio 1 2 has become famous by way of De primo principio and 
the Opus Oxoniense 1 2, but the core of these ontological proofs of (the 
existence of) God already appears in Lectura | 2. Considered negatively 
two aspects stand out: Scotus’ critical attitude towards cosmological 
proofs such as those of Thomas Aquinas; and the scarcity of references 
to the ontological proof in Anselmus’ Proslogion. Scotus concentrates 
on a proof of a different style, a proof in which the key idea is ‘essential 
order’ (‘ordo essentialis’, compare Lectura 1 2, §§ 38-59). By analyzing 
the essential structures of contingent reality, Scotus demonstrates that 
the factual reality which is (synchronically) contingent cannot rest in 
itself, but is dependent on the creative activity of the necessarily exist- 
ing Creator. 

Likewise Scotus’ concept of contingency is the hinge of his episte- 
mological remarks in Lectura | 3, especially Lectura 1 3, §§ 172-181” 

One would not expect such modal analyses to function in the doctrine 
of Trinity. It becomes apparent, however, in Lectura 17, §§ 31-33 and 
717°, that the theory of God and his Trinity indirectly gives rise to the 
theory of contingency, which is fundamentally at stake in these theories. 
In the Aristotelian theory of contingency, possibility and contingency 
coincide’® This has paradoxical consequences for Christian statements 
like: ‘If it is necessary that God the Father generates the Son, it is 
possible that the Father generates the Son. For a statement as evident 
as this one to be analysed consistently, a new concept of ‘possible’ must 
be developed’’ This synchronic concept ‘possible’ comprises syn- 
chronic contingency on the one hand and (synchronic) necessity on the 
other. 


74 Cf. Vos, KN, 73-81. 

75 Cf. also Lectura 1 19. 

76 According to Aristotle contingency comes down to mutability, and mutabi- 
lity presupposes the coincidence of act and potency. 

77 This happens in Lectura 17, §§ 32-33. 


In semantics the lead of synchronic contingency is followed in the 
first half of Lectura 1 8 (§§ 107-110) in which the theory of transcen- 
dental terms is developed within the context of the theory of God’s 
simplicity (‘simplicitas Dei’). The need for transcendental terms is 
evident because of the fact that such terms embrace contingency as well 
as necessity. The second half of Lectura 18 aims at an alternative 
concept of immutability, which is elaborated in Lectura | 39” 

When the theory of contingency is worked out, not only do new 
solutions appear, but new problems arise as well. The question is posed, 
for instance, whether it is possible that Trinitarian relations are (freely) 
willed, since freedom, contingency and will are closely connected 
(Lectura | 10, see also I 9). 

In Lectura | 17 the discussion of the disposition of love introduces an 
extensive analysis of the will; taken as a whole this analysis pre-sup- 
poses a new concept of the real freedom of the will (Lectura 1 17, 
§§ 56-103). 

When in Lectura 1 30 the relations between God and creatures are 
discussed, the entire field is dominated by the problem of contingency. 
Scotus’ theory of relation is in itself incomprehensible without his new 
theory. The same must be said for the specifically Scotian concepts of 
the formal objective distinction (‘distinctio formalis a parte rei’) and the 
individual essence’”® A sound theory of the individual is not possible 
until universality and necessity are disconnected” 

All these examples make it clear that the theory of contingency 
occupies a crucial position in Scotus’ Lectura and in his thinking as a 
whole. We can only hint at the themes we have mentioned, but hope that 
this has been sufficient to show that distinction I 39 of the Lectura 
(being the only surviving text on the theme of synchronic contingency 
by Scotus himself) plays a central part in Scotus’ oeuvre. 


78 Cf. Lectura 1 8, §§ 272-285 and Lectura 1 39, § 77. 

79 ‘Haecceitas’, as Scotism will call the individual essence. For this principle 
of individuation and Scotus’ use of ‘singularitas’, see: Lectura Il 3, §§ 164-172 
and 209 in particular. 

80 On this point, see among others: S. Knuuttila, ‘Being qua being in Thomas 
Aquinas and John Duns Scotus’, in: S. Knuuttila, J. Hintikka (eds.), The logic 
of being, Historical studies, Dordrecht/Boston/Lancaster/Tokyo 1986, (201-222) 
211. 
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8 THE LOGICAL TOOLS USED 


To a considerable extent, our commentary of Lectura 139 has a 
logical nature. Yet we have tried to make the commentary as accessible 
as possible by confining logical formulae almost exclusively to the foot- 
notes. In many cases optimum clarity can only be achieved by such 
formulae, but they are not indispensable for readers who are not famil- 
iar with them. 


a Propositional, predicate and modal logic 

In the footnotes we only use elementary formulae from standard 
propositional and predicate logic as well as modal logic. The following 
symbols are used: 


negation 
> material implication 
> strict implication 
° material equivalence 
Vv inclusive disjunction 
& conjunction 
Pp, q propositional variables or variables of states of affairs 
qui q is the case at moment |! 
a,b individual constants 
P,Q property constants 
Pa a is the bearer of (possesses) property P 
M possibility operator 
N necessity operator 
The remaining symbols are explained where they occur. 


The distinction between the implicative necessity (‘necessitas conse- 
quentiae’) and the necessity of the consequent (‘necessitas consequentis’ ) 
plays a crucial part in Scotus’ text and our commentary; we give a short 
explanation of it. When we are dealing with a logical implication in 
which one or more necessity operators occur, this distinction is very 
important. A necessity operator can refer either to the antecedent and/or 
the consequent of the implication, or to the implication itself (the 
arrow). The structure of the necessity of the consequent (‘necessitas 
consequentis’) can be symbolised as follows: 

p->Nq 


In this formula the necessity operator refers to the consequent (q), while 
the relation of implication itself is contingent (material implication). 
The structure of the implicative necessity (‘necessitas consequentiae’) 
has to be symbolised as: 
Np>q (= p=] 
In this formula neither p nor q have to be necessary; the only thing 
defined here is the necessity of their implicative relation (strict implica- 
tion). 
In our commentary we sometimes use the term ‘possible world’: for 
an explanation the reader may consult section 7 of this introduction. 
In the commentary the meaning of ‘actual’ is identical with ‘factual’ 


b Properties 

As we analyse Scotus, we shall speak of accidental, essential, possible 
and necessary properties more than once. We define these terms as fol- 
lows®!: 

A property P is accidental to bearer a, if a can occur without P 
Translated in terms of ‘possible worlds’: a property P is accidental to 
bearer a, if a is not bearer of P in every possible world in which a 
occurs (example: drinking the poisoned calice as a property of 
Socrates). 

A property P is essential to bearer a, if a cannot occur without P 
Again, in terms of ‘possible worlds’: a property P is essential to a, if 
a is bearer of this property in every world in which a occurs (example: 
being sense-gifted as a property of Socrates). 

A property P is possible to bearer a, if a can occur with P In terms 
of ‘possible worlds’: P is possible to a, if P is a property of a in at least 
one possible world. 

Property P is necessary to bearer a, if P is an essential property of a 
and if a occurs necessarily. In terms of ‘possible worlds’: a property P 
is necessary to a, if P, which has a as its bearer, occurs in every possi- 
ble world (example: the goodness of God). 


81 For an extensive theory of properties, see: Vos, KN, 279-313. 
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9 ON THE TRANSLATION 


A text like Lectura 1 39 cannot simply be translated into fluent Eng- 
lish. On the one hand we have to reckon with a Latin which is subtle 
and exact in its theological and philosophical articulation. On the other 
hand, we want the reader to be able to read the translation as an English 
text on its own. 

During the process of translation we increasingly realised that this text 
by Scotus urges the reader to look at its systematic content prior to its 
grammatical form; we have tried to do justice to this character not only 
in our commentary but also in our translation. For this reason many of 
the complicated philological considerations which we had, have been 
kept implicit, unless they are systematically relevant. For the same 
reason the systematic interpretation prevails over a beauty of language 
which might have been reached in an English translation. Of course, 
when it was possible to combine them both, we have tried to do so. 

Our translation is mainly concordant; this choice results from Scotus’ 
personal and highly technical terminology and from our wish, that the 
reader using the translation must be able to check our systematic com- 
mentary as much as possible. Because of systematic clarity we have 
sometimes translated more freely. We attempted to formulate the trans- 
lation as well as the commentary in such a way that they could be read 
as continuous texts. Very rarely we offer the reader the Latin term 
instead of an artificial and self-made term (for instance § 30: ‘aevum’). 

Normally we have followed Scotus’ personal idiom as closely as 
possible. Some exceptions of this rule may be mentioned. The copula 
‘et’ which occurs extremely often, was avoided frequently. The passive 
form employed by Scotus when he renders an opinion of others (before 
discussing it) has been translated in two ways. If it represents an opinion 
to which he does not subscribe, we have translated it by ‘they’ or ‘one’ 
(or simply passive as well); if it represents an opinion of his own, we 
have translated it by ‘we’ (for instance: ‘si ponatur ‘if one sup- 
poses... , and ‘quando arguitur “when we argue...’). Very extended 
sentences - Scotus’ speciality have sometimes been cut into shorter 
ones. 


It is probably not superfluous to select those translated, technical 
terms which occur more often and which are of some importance for a 
correct understanding of Scotus’ argumentation. 


‘instans’: moment (normally its connotation is ‘(instant of) time’, but 
the term is also used in ‘instans aeternitatis’, so we have chosen 
‘moment’). 

‘necessitas consequentis’: necessity of the consequent; ‘necessitas 
consequentiae’: necessity of the consequence. 

‘sensus divisionis’: divided sense; ‘sensus compositionis’: composite 
sense. 

‘propositio de possibili’: possible proposition; ‘propositio de inesse’: 
non-modal proposition (these terms also appear in different combina- 
tions, like ‘maior-’ minor-’ and ‘conclusio de possibili’ respectively 
‘-de inesse’). 

‘consequentia’: entailment (in the case of a strict implication, as in 
N(p > q), inference (in the case of an argument). 

Technical terms which only occur once are explained when they 
appear. 


Scotus uses the symbol a for three different things. First, for an 
object of knowledge (especially in §§ 4-16 and 69-81); second, for a 
moment (mainly in §§ 48-60; where the Latin text does not explicitly 
mention ‘moment’ we have omitted it); and third, for an object of the 
will (rarely, in § 50 and 69). 


We have adopted the arrangement of paragraphs as well as the head- 
ings (in square brackets) used in the critical edition of the text. Words 
which we have inserted in our translation are marked by square 
brackets. 

The Latin punctuation is maintained in cases where this has turned out 
to be useful for a correct interpretation of the structure of sentences. 

Propositions and syllogisms which have single quotation marks in the 
Latin text, have been put into italics in our translation, that is, proposi- 
tions in a continuous text, syllogisms in segmental text (major, minor 
and conclusion below each other). In order to assist readability and 
recognition, more extensive propositions have been printed in isolation, 
as have the syllogisms. 
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Lectura I 39 
Commentary 


Five questions are dealt with in the first sixteen paragraphs of Lectura 
I 39. In this series of five, Scotus concentrates on divine knowledge. He 
does not ask if God has knowledge, but he occupies himself with some 
of its aspects. So it is all about the nature of God’s knowledge of the 
future: 


Question | asks: Is God’s knowledge determinate? (§§ 1-3) 


2 Is God’s knowledge infallible? (§§ 4-5) 

3 Is God’s knowledge immutable? (§§ 6-9) 

4 Is God’s knowledge of mutable things necessary? 
(§§ 10-14) 

5 Is the contingency of things compatible with God’s 


knowledge? (§§ 15-16) 


Though the main attention is given to the aspects of God’s knowledge, 
these aspects are discussed in relation to the ontological aspects of the 
objects known by God, especially those about future, mutability and 
contingency and their counterparts. Therefore, various ontological 
questions are involved in epistemological questions, as mentioned 
above. 

In this context the discussion on aspects of divine knowledge leads to 
the core of the distinction: Is divine knowledge of contingent reality 
compatible with reality’s contingency? 

After each problem a short series of arguments for or against it is 
given. This series argues against what Scotus himself will defend or 
prove in this distinction after § 17. 


[DISTINCTION THIRTY-NINE 

QUESTION 1 

WHETHER GOD HAS DETERMINATE KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS ACCORD- 
ING TO EVERY ASPECT OF THEIR EXISTENCE, AS ACCORDING TO BEING 
IN THE FUTURE] 


[DISTINCTIO TRIGESIMA NONA 

QUAESTIO 1 

UTRUM DEUS HABEAT DETERMINATAM COGNITIONEM DE REBUS 
SECUNDUM OMNEM CONDICIONEM EXSISTENTIAE, UT SECUNDUM FUTU- 
RITIONEM] 


Regarding the thirty-ninth distinction it is asked whether God has 
determinate knowledge of things according to every aspect of their 
existence, as according to being in the future. 


It seems not to be so: 

For according to the Philosopher in his book Perihermeneias’ there 
is no determinate truth in contingent propositions about the future. 
Therefore, there is no knowability either which requires determinate 
truth. 


Circa distinctionem trigesimam nonam quaeritur utrum Deus habeat 
determinatam cognitionem de rebus secundum omnem condicionem 
exSistentiae, ut secundum futuritionem. 


Quod non: 

Quia, secundum Philosophum libro Perihermeneias*, in futuris 
contingentibus non est veritas determinata; igitur nec scibilitas, quae 
requirit determinatam veritatem. 


And this is confirmed by the following argument of the Philosopher: 
if there were determinate truth in those [propositions about the future], 
"there would be no need to negotiate or to deliberate"> Therefore, no 
intellect has certain knowledge of contingent propositions. 


a Aristotle, De interpretatione c. 9, 18a28-19b5. 
b Ibidem, 18b27-33. 
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QUESTION 1 


In §§ 1-3, three arguments are worded which claim to show that God 
does not have any determinate knowledge of the future. In this context 
‘determinate’ means: bearing the truth-value ‘true’ or ‘false’' Scotus 
will maintain that God has determinate knowledge even of the future 
(§§ 62-66). 


The first argument is derived from Aristotle’s Perihermeneias 9 (De 
interpretatione 9), in which the nature of the future is discussed. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle only the future is contingent. What then must be 
said about a proposition (p) about the future? It does not bear any truth- 
value according to the Aristotelian theory of propositions about the 
future: it is neither true nor false. If p does not bear any truth-value 
(and therefore is indeterminate), p cannot be known either. So God 
cannot have any knowledge bearing truth-value about the future and 
therefore He does not have any knowledge at all about the future. 


2 The second argument entwines some important concepts. Aristotle 
says that, if a proposition concerning the future were determinate, 
negotiations or deliberations would be useless. If an intellect holds 
certain knowledge of the future, consultation becomes redundant. 


1 ‘Determinate’ (‘determinata’) does not have any causal, physical or logical- 
ly-necessary meaning. Cf. ‘determining’ in a biological context: establishing an 
object’s gender or kind. 


Et hoc confirmatur per rationem Philosophi, quia si in illis esset 
veritas determinata, «non oporteret negotiari neque consiliari»®; igitur 
apud nullum intellectum est certa cognitio de contingentibus. 


Furthermore, one component of a contradiction concerning proposi- 
tions about the future is as indeterminate as the other. Therefore, if God 
knows that one component of a contradiction is determinately true, then 
He knows that the other is true too, for his knowledge would be limited, 
if He had certain knowledge of one component only and so no knowl- 
edge of the other. 


Praeterea, ita indeterminata est una pars contradictionis in futuris 
contingentibus sicut alia; igitur si Deus sciat unam partem contradictio- 
nis esse determinate veram, igitur et aliam, quia si tantum haberet 
certam cognitionem unius partis, ita quod non alterius, sua cognitio 
esset limitata. 


Earlier, in the Prologus of the Lectura Scotus had said that according 
to Aristotle certain knowledge (science - ‘scientia’) includes necessity’ 
Truth-value, certainty and necessity are on a par with each other. 
However, applying this view to the future results in necessity for all 
future events, which would mean that they were fixed and settled be- 


forehand. In that case consultation about the future would be pointless 
indeed. 


The third argument defends the Aristotelian view that propositions 
about the future do not bear truth-value, an argument based on the 
insight that there are no limits to God’s knowledge. The opponent 
elucidates his argument by referring to God’s knowledge of contradic- 
tory pairs of propositions. 

Suppose there is a future state of affairs p and suppose, God knows 
that p is true. Then He must also know that -p (the other conjunct of the 
contradiction p & -p) is true, for if not, his knowledge would not be 
unlimited. The opponent apparently takes as his starting point the 
common opinion that knowing something means: knowing that some- 
thing is true. 

The conjuncts of a contradiction cannot both be true at the same time, 
however, so God cannot know each of them as being true. At the same 
time we must acknowledge that God’s knowledge would be limited if He 
only knew one of them. So, if God can know neither both of them nor 
one of them as being true, then we have to conclude that each conjunct 
is indeterminate and that God does not have any determinate knowledge 
of either of them. 

In fact this line of argument implies that God cannot have determinate 
knowledge of either state of affairs, for p can equally stand for a past 
or present state of affairs. 

In § 70 we shall see that Scotus does not question the argument in this 
paragraph. He might have done so by pointing out that God not only 
knows that one conjunct is true, but that He knows the other one to be 
false and that He therefore has determinate knowledge of both of them. 


2 Prologus, § 107: “For, as it is clear from the definition of ‘science’, science 
is certain knowledge of necessary things, obtained on the basis of the cause and 
the evident character of the object and by application of the relation between 
cause and effect.” ["Nam, sicut patet ex definitione scientiae [Aristotle’s], 
scientia est cognitio certa, de necessariis, habita per causam et evidentiam obiecti 
et per applicationem causae ad effectum."] 
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(QUESTION 2 
WHETHER GOD HAS INFALLIBLE KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS ACCORDING 
TO ANY ASPECT OF THEIR EXISTENCE] 


[QUAESTIO 2 
UTRUM DEUS HABEAT INFALLIBILEM SCIENTIAM DE REBUS SECUNDUM 
QUAMCUMQUE CONDICIONEM EXSISTENTIAE] 


4 Next it is asked whether God has infallible knowledge of things 
according to any aspect of their existence. 


It seems not to be so: 


God knows that a will be 
And a will not be 
Therefore: God is mistaken 


is valid, (for one who knows that something will be which will not be, 
is mistaken. But if God knew that a will be, and a will not be, then He 
would know that something will be which will not be. Therefore, God 
is mistaken). Therefore, in a similar way 


God knows that a will be 
And it is possible that it will not be 
Therefore: God can be mistaken 


is valid, because just as a non-modal conclusion follows from non-modal 
premisses, a possible conclusion follows from a non-modal, major 


premiss and a possible minor premiss. 


Iuxta hoc quaeritur utrum Deus habeat infallibilem scientiam de rebus 
secundum quamcumque condicionem exsistentiae. 
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Scotus, however, will prove that it is quite possible to state that God can 
know that one conjunct is true and that He can know the other one to be 
true, so that no limit is put to God’s unlimited knowledge. 


QUESTION 2 


Then the question is asked if God’s knowledge of anything is infal- 
lible. Again Scotus himself gives an affirmative answer (from § 62 
onwards). He gives two arguments for the negative answer, which both 
deal with future states of affairs. Again, it is obviously the knowledge 
of the future which causes problems. At least, his opponents are not 


mentioned to argue against the infallibility of God’s knowledge of the 
present and the past. 


The first argument is meant to show that God can be mistaken, for 


then He would not be infallible. The opponent starts his argument as 
follows: 


I 1. God knows that a will be 
2. awill not be 


3. God is mistaken. 


The opponent considers this inference to be valid? God knowing that 
a will happen implies that a will happen; but if it is not true that @ will 
happen, then according to modus tollens* we have God not knowing 
this, while He thinks He knows that a will happen. So He is mistaken. 
The validity of this inference will not be argued against by Scotus, but 
he cannot agree with the assumption of the truth of each premiss (and 
thus of the conclusion). 

Now the opponent supposes that the following inference exactly 
parallels I and therefore is valid as well: 


3 Premisses (1 and 2) are written above the line, the conclusion (3) is written 
below. 


4 Modus tollens has the following form: p>q 
-q 


?P 
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Quod non, videtur: 

Sequitur ‘Deus scit a fore, et a non erit, igitur Deus fallitur’ (quia ille 
fallitur qui scit aliquid fore quod non erit; sed si Deus sciret a fore et 
a non erit, igitur sciret aliquid fore quod non erit; igitur Deus fallitur); 
igitur a simili, sequitur ‘Deus scit a fore, et potest non fore, igitur Deus 
potest falli? quia sicut ex praemissis de inesse sequitur conclusio de 
inesse, ita ex maiore de inesse et minore de possibili, sequitur conclusio 
de possibili. 


Furthermore, if God knows that a will be and it is possible that a@ will 
not be - and let us suppose a will not be is the case then God knows 
that a will be, which will not be. Therefore He is mistaken. 


Praeterea, si Deus scit a fore et a potest non fore, ponatur in esse 
‘anon erit’, igitur Deus scit a fore quod non erit; igitur fallitur. 


Il 1 God knows that a will be 
2. It is possible that a will not be 


3. It is possible that God is mistaken. 


It is clear that not just the fact itself that God is mistaken but also the 
possibility of a mistake from his side, threatens his infallibility. The 
conclusion of II tries God’s infallibility, as the first premiss is the same 
as the first premiss of I and the second premiss holds the possibility 
variant of the second premiss of I: Jt is possible that a will not be 
instead of a will not be. According to the opponent, II is valid: the 
possibility variant in premiss II,2 leads to the possibility variant in 
conclusion II,3° 

Scotus will argue against the validity of this second inference in § 71, 
starting from God’s knowing that a will be. The fact a will be is not 
necessary and will possibly not take place. An alternative world without 
a is possible for that future instant. However, if the world were to be 
thus, without a happening, it does not follow, as the opponent thinks, 
that God would not know this and that there would be a possibility of a 
divine mistake. God knows the future, though the future could have 
been otherwise. 


The second argument further clarifies the presupposition of the oppo- 
nent. The premisses are as they were in II in § 4, but now it is also 
supposed that a will not happen. The opponent confronts the first 
premiss 

II,1 God knows that a will be 
with the following pair of propositions: 

11,2. a can not-be (= it is possible that a will not be) 
and 

1,2 awill not be. 

If,! and 1,2 match perfectly, unless can implies will (so that I,2 is 
implied by II,2). In that case, which the opponent evidently takes for 
granted, II,! and II,2 together result in the possibility of a divine mis- 
take and then the question about the infallibility of God must receive a 


5 A proposition ‘de inesse’ is a non-modal proposition: none of the modal 
terms ‘(im)possible’, ‘contingent’ or ‘necessary’ occur. 
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(QUESTION 3 
WHETHER GOD HAS IMMUTABLE KNOWLEDGE] 


(QUAESTIO 3 
UTRUM DEUS HABEAT SCIENTIAM IMMUTABILEM] 


Next it is asked whether God has immutable knowledge. 


It seems not to be so: 

There is no transition without change from one contradictory to the 
other contradictory, because the main reason why it is true now and was 
false before is that something has changed. But God, knowing that a 
will be, can know that a will not be; this, however, is not because of a 
change on the side of a creature (for it is supposed that a has no being 
[yet]). Therefore, this is the case because of a change in God. 


luxta hoc quaeritur utrum Deus habeat scientiam immutabilem. 


Quod non, videtur: 

Non est transitus a contradictorio in contradictorium sine mutatione, 
quia non esset maior ratio quare nunc vera et prius falsa nisi aliquid 
mutaretur. Sed Deus sciens a fore, potest scire a non fore: sed hoc non 
est propter mutationem in creatura (quia ponitur quod a nullum esse 
habeat), igitur propter mutationem in Deo erit hoc. 


negative answer. If Scotus really wants to arrive at another conclusion, 
he must find an alternative solution for the relation between can and 
will. 


QUESTION 3 


Our next question is: Is God’s knowledge immutable? This is an 
interesting question, for the consecutive answers shed a clarifying light 
on what both Scotus and his theoretical opponent mean by (im)mutable. 
Scotus again will answer ‘yes’ (in §§ 73-76); however, the opponent 
reasons in favour of the mutability of God’s knowledge, for which he 
spells out four different arguments. 


6 The first argument posits the possibility of a sequence first of God’s 
knowing and then of his not-knowing, or vice versa: first his not-know- 
ing and then his knowing. So the point of this argument is the relation 
between a proposition p and its negation, the contradictory -p. What can 
be said about the transition of p to -p? The argument posits that this can 
only be the case when something changes: First p is true, later on it is 
false. First there was something, and later on, due to change, it is gone. 
Then the logical difference between p and -p can only be understood as 
a chronological change of p to -p. 

Suppose God knows that a will be, while a is not yet existing. God 
can know that a will not be. So we have the following conjunction: 

God knows that a will be and He can know that a will not be, 
in which a will be is followed by the contradictory a will not be. Ac- 
cording to the opponent this alteration can only take place by temporal 
change. In this case it is not a change of a itself, for a is not existing 
yet. So it must concern a temporal change in God’s knowing: first He 
knows, later on He knows what is opposite to what He first knew. So 
God’s knowledge is not immutable. We again see the opponent’s suppo- 
sition that can implies will: 

God can know that a will not be 
implies 

God will know that a will not be. 
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This is confirmed as follows: God knowing that a will be is nothing 
other than the presence of a will be in God’s knowledge and God know- 
ing a will not be is nothing other than the presence of a will not be in 
God’s knowledge. Therefore, the fact that God can know a will be and 
a will not be is nothing other than a change taking place in God’s 
knowledge. 


Confirmatur: nihil aliud Deum scire ‘a fore’ quam ‘a fore’ esse in 
scientia Dei, et nihil aliud est Deum scire ‘a non fore’ quam ‘a non 
fore’ esse in scientia Dei; igitur nihil aliud est Deum posse scire ‘a fore’ 
et ‘a non fore’ quam mutationem cadere in scientia Dei. 


Furthermore, God knows that a is not and He can know that a is, 
therefore He can begin to know that a is. However, there is no begin- 
ning without a change. The entailment is shown in a similar way: 


If a is not and a can be, 
then a can begin to be. 


Praeterea, Deus scit a non esse et potest scire a esse, igitur potest 
incipere scire a esse; sed inceptio non est sine mutatione. Consequentia 
ostenditur in simili: si a non est et @ potest esse, igitur potest incipere 
esse. 


Furthermore, if God can know that a will be, this potency is either 
passive or active. If it is a passive one, this potency is only related to a 
form which He does not have; therefore He can change. However, if it 
is active and God can know is a natural potency, then it is a potency 
which is both natural and active. But a potency which is both active and 
natural is only related to objects if there is a change. Therefore, etc. 


Praeterea, si Deus potest scire a fore, aut ista potentia est passiva aut 
activa. Si sit potentia passiva, haec non est nisi ad formam quam non 


habet, igitur mutari potest. Si autem sit activa et ‘Deum posse scire’ est 
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This structural connection between time and logic is characterised by the 
implicative relation between can and will, which is typical of what we 
call the diachronic® model of reality. 


7 The conclusion of § 6 is confirmed by a new argument. Attention is 
given to the following proposition: 

God can know that a will be and that a will not be. 

It is evident, for Scotus as well as for his opponent, that a will be and 
a will not be cannot both be known (as true) at the same moment, for 
that would imply a contradiction. So indeed, if the above proposition is 
to make sense, it must mean that a will be and a will not be must be 
known successively. So God’s knowledge is mutable. 

This conclusion, drawn by the opponent, is too hasty, however; for 
the same transition is made as in § 6. The fact that God can know a will 
not be, doesn’t imply that God will know that a will not be, as the 
possibility of a will not be doesn’t imply the actuality of it’ 


8 The third argument uses the same pattern. It is assumed: 

God knows that a is not and He can know that a is. 

The opponent is convinced that this also means: 

God can begin to know that a is. 

To begin to, implies change, so God’s knowledge is mutable. 

This objection is only valid if the opponent presupposes, as he appar- 
ently does, that in each proposition can entails will. At a later moment 
of time a will be and then God actually knows that a is. As in §§ 6 and 
7 we see that can implies will and that possible knowledge of the oppo- 
site state of affairs actualises diachronically. 


9 This fourth argument against the immutability of God’s knowledge has 
a subtle shape. The opponent puts forward that God’s knowledge is 





6 See for this term: Introduction section 6a. 

7 The opponents’ interpretations are: M(gKpr1 & gK-pt2) or MgKpti & 
Mgk-pi2 (or: gKpt! & MgK-pi2,; gKp: God knows p). Scotus will offer this 
interpretation: MgKpr1 & MgK-pt! (or: gKpt! & MgK-pr!). 
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potentia naturalis, igitur est potentia naturalis activa; sed potentia activa 
naturalis non se habet ad obiecta nisi mutetur; igitur etc. 


[QUESTION 4 
WHETHER GOD NECESSARILY KNOWS ALL MUTABILITY IN THINGS] 


[QUAESTIO 4 
UTRUM DEUS SCIT NECESSARIO OMNEM MUTABILITATEM IN REBUS] 


10 Inthe fourth place it is now asked whether God necessarily knows all 
mutability in things. 


It seems to be so: 
God immutably knows that a 


Therefore: He necessarily knows that a. 


Iuxta hoc quarto quaeritur an Deus scit necessario omnem mutabili- 
tatem in rebus. 


Quod sic, videtur: 
Deus immutabiliter scit; igitur necessario scit a. 
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either passive or active? Now he will show that in either case there is 
the same conclusion: God’s knowledge is mutable. 

Let us assume that God’s knowing is a passive potency. This means 
that it is a potency being actualised by a specific form of knowledge 
which it did not have before; so change and therefore mutability must 
be assumed. 

If God’s knowledge is an active potency, then there is an active 
relation to the objects of his knowledge. This knowledge is ‘natural’, 
that is: Anything knowable is essentially (or necessarily) an object of 
God’s knowledge. However, since many of the objects known by him 
are subject to processes of change, his knowledge itself must be subject 
to change. 

The argument of this paragraph is only valid if the propositions God’s 
potency to know is passive or God’s potency to know is active cannot be 
interpreted otherwise (see § 75, cf. § 53). 


QUESTION 4 


The fourth question asks if God has necessary knowledge of mutable 
things. In §§ 10-14 this opinion will be consolidated with three argu- 
ments. Each argument reveals much of the way of thinking from which 
Scotus dissociates himself and for which he will try to develop a consis- 
tent alternative (especially in §§ 45-51). 


10 The first argument starts from the mutable state of affairs a. Scotus 
and his supposed opponent both assume that God immutably knows 
everything He knows. So: 

God immutably knows that a. 
The opponent deduces: 

God necessarily knows that a. 
The opponent words his defence for making the shift from immutable to 
necessary in two ways in §§ 11 and 12, respectively. 


8 An active potency (‘potentia activa’) is a potency which regards an act 
performed by the subject itself. It matches the active in grammar. A passive 
potency (‘potentia passiva’) is a potency which concerns an event happening to 
the subject. It matches the passive in grammar. In Aristotelian philosophy a 
passive potency is linked with matter. 
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11 The inference is shown in two ways: 


First as follows: there is no other necessity in God than the necessity 
of immutability. 


Consequentia ostenditur dupliciter: 
Primo sic: quia in Deo non est alia necessitas quam necessitas immu- 
tabilitatis. 


12 Second, if something is not necessary by itself, it is possible that it is 
not; but what possibly is not, is mutable. Therefore resuming from the 
first premiss - what is not necessary, is mutable. Therefore, by way of 
contraposition: if it is immutable, it is necessary. Therefore, if God 
immutably knows a, He necessarily knows a. 


Secundo: si aliquid non est necessarium ex se, potest non esse; sed 
quod potest non esse, est mutabile; igitur a primo quod non est 
necessarium, est mutabile. Igitur ex opposito: si est immutabile, est 
necessarium. Igitur si Deus immutabiliter scit a, necessario scit a. 


11 The central point of the first reasoning is the thesis that God holds no 
other necessity than immutability. God has immutable and therefore 
necessary knowledge of things. 

What exactly does the opponent mean by immutable and what by 


necessary) \n any case it is important to note that the equivalence of 
these terms is stated. 


12. The other reasoning has partly the structure of a hypothetical syllo- 
gism’ It begins as follows: 


If something is not necessary, then it is possible that it is not 
If it is possible that it is not, then it is mutable 


If something is not necessary, then it is mutable. 


By contraposition’® we then deduce: 


9 The form of a hypothetical syllogism is: p->q 
q>t 


pwr 
10 The form of a contraposition is as follows: pq 


-q — -p 

Generally speaking the term ‘ex opposito’ gives a designation for an inversion 
(negation) of terms. Applied to an implication this can lead to what in modern 
logic is called ‘contraposition’ See the example in: Peter of Spain, Tractatus, 
called afterwards Summule logicales, First critical edition from the manuscripts 
with an introduction by L.M. de Rijk, Assen 1972, Tract. VII, n. 153, 169: ‘si 
est homo, est animal; ergo si est non-animal, est non-homo’ (‘if there is a man, 
there is a sense-gifted being, therefore, if there is a not-sense-gifted being, there 
is a not-man’). This argument is an example of an inference by contraposition 
(‘consequentia econtrario’) which occurs ‘when the opposite of the antecedent 
follows from the opposite of the consequent’ (‘quando ex opposito consequentis 
sequitur oppositum antecedentis’). 

The term ‘contrapositio’ appears in medieval logic-books, in which it does not 
concern, however, negation and reversal of antecedent and consequent, but of 
subject and predicate. For example: ‘omnis homo est animal’ becomes ‘omne 
non-animal est non-homo’ Cf. Summule logicales, tract. 1, n. 15, 8; L.M. de 
Rijk, Logica modernorum, A contribution to the history of early terminist logic, 
volume II, part 2, Assen 1976, Index verborum et rerum, 832, s.v. ‘conversio 
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13. Furthermore, something can only be in God, if it is the same as God; 
but something can only be the same as God, if it is necessarily the same 
as God. Therefore - resuming from the first premiss only what is 
necessarily the same as God can be in God. Therefore, if knowing a can 
be in God, then it is necessarily the same as God; but what is necessari- 
ly the same as God, is necessarily known by God. Therefore God 
necessarily knows a. 


Praeterea, nihil potest esse in Deo nisi quod est idem Deo; sed nihil 
potest esse idem Deo nisi quod necessario est idem Deo; igitur - a primo 

nihil potest inesse Deo nisi quod est necessario idem Deo. Igitur si 
‘scire a’ potest esse in Deo, igitur necessario est idem Deo; sed quod est 
necessario idem Deo, est necessario scitum a Deo; igitur Deus necessa- 
rio scit a. 


14 Furthermore, knowing a is something purely perfect, for suppose it 
be different, then not knowing a would not be something imperfect; a 
‘complete perfection’ however necessarily has to be supposed in God. 
Therefore, God necessarily knows a. 


Praeterea, ‘scire a’ est simpliciter perfectionis, aliter enim si poni- 


tur, ‘non scire a’ non esset imperfectionis; sed ‘omnino perfectio’ 
necessario ponenda est in Deo; igitur Deus necessario scit a. 
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If something is not mutable, then it is necessary. 
If we apply this to God’s immutable knowledge, the result is that this 
knowledge is necessary as well. 
In short: 


If God immutably knows that a, then He necessarily knows that a. 


As Scotus will remark later on (§ 77), the basic mistake of this infer- 
ence is that not-necessary and mutable are equated (see the minor in the 
syllogism of the opponent) as well as necessary and immutable. From 
§ 38 onwards Scotus will develop a modal theory which abandons these 
equivalences. 


13 Now the second argument follows, sustaining the view that God has 
necessary knowledge of mutable things. The concept ‘being the same as’ 
is central to this paragraph. Let us assume that “being the same’ means, 
at the least: ‘a property of’, then the argument apparently assumes that, 
if something is in God, it must be a necessary property of God. So, if 
knowing a is in God, then knowing a is a necessary property of God. 
Implicitly this argument denies knowing a could be an accidental prop- 
erty of God (is accidentally in God)''’, which Scotus will defend (§ 78). 


14 The third argument starts by posing that knowing, therefore knowing 
a as well, is a pure (‘simpliciter’) perfection. A perfection is a com- 
pleteness, or a property that makes complete. It is better to have it than 
to miss it. God, however, is utterly perfect and cannot miss any perfec- 
tion; He, necessarily, is perfect. So, all his perfections are also neces- 
sary, among which is knowing a. In § 79, however, Scotus will dispute 
that God’s perfection implies that all his knowledge is necessary. 


per contrapositionem’; William of Sherwood, Introductiones in logicam, critical 
text-edition by Ch.H. Lohr together with P. Kunze and B. Mussler, Traditio, 39 
(1983), (217-299), n. 3.03, 242. 


11 See for the term ‘accidental’: Introduction section 8b. 
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[QUESTION 5 
WHETHER THE CONTINGENCY OF THINGS IS COMPATIBLE WITH GOD’S 
KNOWLEDGE] 


[QUAESTIO 5 
UTRUM CUM SCIENTIA DEI STAT CONTINGENTIA RERUM] 


15 In the fifth place it is now asked whether the contingency of things is 
compatible with God’s knowledge. 


It seems not to be so: 


God knows that a will be 
Therefore: a will be 


is valid. The antecedent is necessarily true, the consequent, therefore, 
as well. The inference is obvious, for the opposite of the consequent is 
not compatible with the antecedent. 


Iuxta hoc quinto quaeritur utrum cum scientia Dei stet contingentia 
rerum. 


Quod non, videtur: 

Sequitur ‘Deus scit a fore, igitur a erit’ Antecedens verum 
necessarium, igitur consequens. Consequentia patet, quia oppositum 
consequentis non stat cum antecedente. 
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QUESTION 5 


In the preceding paragraphs the determinateness, infallibility, immuta- 
bility and necessity of God’s knowledge were discussed. In Scotus’ 
view, too, three of them are properties of God’s knowledge, but he 
denies the last one to be so. He disagrees with the arguments which are 
raised in favour of the necessity of God’s knowledge. Later he will 
show that God’s knowledge of contingent objects is contingent itself. 

The most important question remains: Does God have knowledge of 
contingent states of affairs? In fact there are two questions. We could 
begin by assuming that God has knowledge of the future and then ask 
if those future states of affairs can be contingent. Conversely we could 
start from a future assumed to be contingent and then ask if God can 
have knowledge of it. In §§ 15 and 16 only the first option is taken and 
considered. Scotus allows the opponent to put forward two arguments 
against the view that God has knowledge of anything contingent, espe- 
cially anything contingent in the future. These arguments entail that God 
can only have necessary knowledge of necessary things. 

After § 17, a pivot in the debate, Scotus will again argue in favour of 
the opposite view that God has knowledge of contingent things. 


15 The first argument starts by positing the validity of the following 
inference: 


1 1 God knows that a will be 


2.awill be. 


Now the opponent puts the premiss to be necessary and thus the con- 
clusion to be so too’? Then the inference becomes as follows: 


12 In this paragraph the terms ‘antecedent’ and ‘consequent’ regard premiss 
and conclusion of an inference. In modern logical language they designate p and 
q, respectively, in the implication if p then q. Sometimes Scotus uses them in this 
way as well. 

In logical Latin ‘consequentia’ refers to an inference as a whole or to an 
implication. 
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16 Furthermore, everything known by God will necessarily be. But a will 
be is known by God; therefore a will necessarily be. The inference is 
obvious, for the minor premiss is purely non-modal and a necessary 
conclusion follows from such a minor premiss and a necessary major 
premiss. 


Praeterea, omne scitum a Deo, necessario erit; sed a fore est scitum 
a Deo; igitur a necessario erit. Consequentia patet, quia minor est de 
inesse simpliciter, et ex tali minore cum maiore de necessario, sequitur 
conclusio de necessario. 


I 1 God necessarily knows that a will be 
2. a will necessarily be. 


Why are I and II valid? The opponent gives a correct proof of this 
validity. We apply it first to I. Then the proof is: If one denies the 
conclusion of I, this would raise a contradiction between this denial and 
the premiss. Put differently: 

It is impossible that: a will not be and God knows that a will be. 
This brings us to: 

It is necessary that: If God knows that a will be, then a will be. 

It is noteworthy that necessary is exclusively related to the very relation 
of implication between God knows that a will be and a will be, and it 
does not at all refer to each of the propositions separately. 

The proof for the validity of II follows the same lines. If a will not be 
necessarily, God cannot have necessary knowledge of it. The delicate 
point though is the opponent’s assumption that God’s knowledge of a is 
necessary. The truth of the conclusion stands or falls with this assump- 
tion, which Scotus will refute’? 


16 Like the first argument, the second one also has a complicated struc- 
ture. It concerns a syllogism with a ‘purely non-modal’ (‘de inesse 
simpliciter’) minor; this is a premiss which, though without a modal 
operator, must be understood as a necessary premiss, as it shows in § 81 
as well, where Scotus refutes this paragraph’* 

Now the first proposition: 
Everything God knows will necessarily be 


13 Inference I can be formalised as follows: gKa 


a 
The opponent incorrectly supposes that its premiss gKa is not only true, but 
necessarily so too, so that the conclusion a is necessarily true as well. 

14 A proposition ‘de inesse’ may be ‘de inesse ut nunc’ or ‘de inesse simplici- 
ter’ In the first case the predicate sometimes belongs to the subject, in the second 
case it always does. Explained from a diachronic perspective we are talking about 
the difference between contingent (‘ut nunc’) and necessary (‘simpliciter’). Cf. 
Bonaventure, Commentaria in quatuor libros sententiarum, Quaracchi 1882, T. 
1, Dist. 1 38, art. H, q. 1, n. 2 (footnote 2 incl.); Alexander of Hales, Glossa in 
quatuor libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi, Quaracchi, Florence 1951, Dist. I 
40, n. 7 (vol. 1, p. 404, 1. 3-12). 


can be understood in two ways and so it can produce two inferences, 
together with the purely non-modal minor: 
It is necessary that God knows that a will be 
and with the conclusion: 
It is necessary that a will be. 
The first inference is: 


I 1. It is necessary that: If God knows that a will be, then a will be 
2. It is necessary that God knows that a will be 


3. It is necessary that a will be. 


Necessary in 1,1 (the major) refers to the implicative relation between 
the antecedent and the consequent. 
The other inference is: 


ll 1. If God knows that a will be, then it is necessary that a will be 
2. It is necessary that God knows that a will be 


3. It is necessary that a will be. 


In this case necessary in II,1 refers to the consequent of II,1 a@ will be. 

Each inference is valid'®, but which interpretation is meant by the 
opponent? He states that his inference is valid because it has the form 
of a necessary major, a purely non-modal minor and a necessary con- 
clusion. This description only covers inference I and this one is valid 
because of the necessity of the purely non-modal minor. It is neverthe- 
less very possible that the opponent founds the validity of his inference 
on the false supposition that the implicative necessity (‘necessitas conse- 


15 In formula, inference I: N(gKa > a) 
NgKa 


Na 
Here the necessity of the minor (‘de inesse simpliciter’) is transferred to the 
consequent of the major. 
Inference II in formula: gKa > Na 
NgKa 


Na 


- a 


quentiae’) of I,1 implies the necessity of the consequent (as in II,1). 
Then he reads the first premiss as an amalgamation of I,! and II, 1: 

It is necessary that: If God knows that a will be, then it is necessary 
that a will be. 


In any case this paragraph again tells us that the opponent holds the 
view that all objects of God’s knowledge, including future objects, are 
necessary. As we saw he arrived at this result in virtue of three concept- 
ual transitions (among others): between can and will (§§ 5-8), between 
immutability and necessity (§§ 10-12) and, probably, between the 
implicative necessity (‘necessitas consequentiae’) and the necessity of 
the consequence (‘necessitas consequentis’) (§§ 15-16). Our conclusion 
must be that these transitions are not allowed. 


Summary §§ 1-16 

Paragraph 16 closed a series of arguments which were used to deny 
that: 

God has determinate, infallible and immutable knowledge of future 
and contingent states of affairs; 

God’s knowledge is compatible with the contingency of the states of 
affairs known by him; 
and which were used to defend that: 

- God has necessary knowledge of mutable things. 

All these arguments come from various opponents, but they share 
important general presuppositions, in which epistemological aspects are 
linked with ontological aspects: 

- God has determinate knowledge of necessary states of affairs only. 
- God has infallible knowledge of necessary states of affairs only. 

- God has immutable knowledge of necessary states of affairs only. 
- God’s knowledge is necessary. 

Summarised: If God has knowledge, then it is determinate, infallible, 
immutable and necessary knowledge of necessary states of affairs. 
Considering this view, one could argue against the statement that God 
has certain knowledge of the contingent future, in two ways: 

a. The future is contingent and therefore it is not known by God (§§ 1- 
9). 

b. God has necessary knowledge of the future (§§ 10-14), so the future 
is necessary (§§ 15-16). 
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17 The opposite of all these arguments is written in Hebrews 4: “All 
things are naked to the eyes of Him" etc® 


Sed contrarium omnium istorum scribitur ad Hebr. 4: Omnia nuda 
sunt oculis eius etc® 


c Cf. footnote 17. 
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Because Scotus believes that God has certain knowledge of the contin- 
gent future, therefore he will have to refute the common presupposition 
of his various opponents. He announces this refutation by a quotation 
from Scripture in which he recognises the position he is going to vindi- 
cate philosophically. 


17 The main thesis objected to in §§ 1-16 is: God has certain, determi- 
nate, infallible and immutable knowledge of future and contingent states 
of affairs. From § 18 onwards there are arguments to defend this thesis 
which are introduced by the quotation in this hinge-paragraph 17 In this 
paragraph Scotus refutes all the arguments of the academic opponent, 
which were discussed in the previous paragraphs, with an appeal to a 
text from Scripture. It seems a bit unbalanced, to dispose of weighty 
arguments by an appeal to the authority of one single text from Scrip- 
ture. Medieval thought, however, does not weigh pro’s and con’s in this 
way. Such an appeal presupposes faith that the Bible represents (the) 
truth, though the intellect cannot grasp this truth immediately. There is 
a firm trust though, that eventually this truth can be and needs to be 
explained by the intellect'® 

"All things are naked to the eyes of him""’ is the passage from Scrip- 
ture Scotus quotes. As will be clear from what follows Scotus reads this 
contention as having two aspects: first that God has certain knowledge, 
second that He has certain knowledge of all things, hence also of future 
things! Moreover, if they are known ‘naked’ they will be known ac- 
cording to all their ontological aspects, such as mutability and contin- 
gency. 

Later on it will become clear that Scotus considers this connection 
between epistemological aspects (certain knowledge) and ontological 
ones (all aspects of existence) to be the true philosophical content of this 
authoritative text from Scripture. 


16 This conviction, worded by Anselm in the adagium "fides quaerens intel- 
lectum", is the root motive in almost all medieval scholastic theology. 

17 The complete verse reads: "And before him no creature is hidden, but all 
are open and laid bare to the eyes of him with whom we have to do.” (Hebrews 
4:13, Revised standard version). 
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[I. THEORIES OF OTHERS 
A. FIRST THEORY] 


{J. OPINIONES ALIORUM 
A. OPINIO PRIMA] 


18 [Exposition] - Some people’ reply to these points by specifying the 
ground of the infallibility of God’s knowledge (though this does not 
remove the contingency of things). For they say that God’s knowledge 
is infallible because of the ideas in the divine mind, which show not 
only the contingent things themselves to the divine intellect, but also 
every connection of adjacent and remote causes with such [contingent] 
effects and every aspect of the existence of such [contingent] things; and 
an intellect holding these [ideas], knows infallibly; yet this does not 
remove the contingency of what is, because knowledge of an object does 
not remove an aspect [of the existence] of that object. 


[Opinionis expositio) Ad haec dicunt aliqui’, assignando causam 
infallibilitatis cognitionis Dei (quae tamen non tollit contingentiam 
rerum): dicunt enim quod infallibilitas est in scientia Dei propter ideas 
in mente divina, quae non tantum ostendunt intellectui divino ipsa 
obiecta contingentia, sed omnem conexionem causarum propinquarum 
et remotarum ad huiusmodi effectus et omnem condicionem exsistentiae 
huiusmodi entium, - et cui intellectui hae insunt, infallibiliter cognoscit; 
non tamen tollit hoc contingentiam entium, quia cognitio obiecti non 
tollit condicionem obiecti. 


d Cf. footnote 19. 
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J. THEORIES OF OTHERS 
A. FIRST THEORY 


First Scotus discusses two theories of others (§§ 18 and 23-26) in 
favour of the thesis that God has knowledge of future and contingent 
states of affairs. Besides, he provides each of them with some counter- 
arguments (resp. §§ 19-22 and 27-30). 


18 This paragraph describes the first of two theories of others to support 
the thesis just mentioned'* This first theory starts from the infallibility 
of God’s knowledge. Why is God’s knowledge infallible? Because there 
are ideas in the divine mind. These ideas show reality in a three-fold 
way: 


a] they represent individual things; 

b] they simultaneously represent the structure of cause and effect of 
which individual things are part; this means that the knowledge of the 
entire world-history is included in the ideas; 

c] moreover, they represent the aspects of the existence of things: 
mutable or immutable, necessary or contingent, past, present or future. 

When summarised, these three points contain the thesis that the idea 
of an individual thing represents all its essential and accidental prop- 
erties. 

These ideas and their three-fold representation are in God’s intellect 
and God cannot be mistaken about their contents: Therefore God has 
infallible knowledge of everything, future and contingent things 
included'° 

Finally the supporter of this argumentation warns us against the 
incorrect theory that the infallibility of God’s knowledge eliminates the 
contingency of the things known by him. So he explicitly disputes the 


18 The fact that it is all about this thesis becomes clear once more from the 
beginning of the second theory in § 23: "There is another theory which poses 
God’s certain knowledge of contingent propositions about the future as follows: 
ee 
19 On Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas as presumable adherents of this 
theory, cf. M.J.F.M. Hoenen, ‘A propos de Lectura 1 39: un passage dissimulé 
de Thomas d’Aquin chez Duns Scot?’, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire 
du moyen age, 52 (1985), 231-236. 
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19 [Refutation] - But this argumentation is insufficient: 
First, because we have shown above‘ that it is not because of a simple 
knowledge which God has of things, that we posit ideas in God. 


{Opinionis improbatio] - Sed ista via est insufficiens: 
Primo, quia supra® ostensum est quod ideae non ponuntur in Deo 
propter cognitionem simplicem quam Deus habet de rebus. 


20 Second, because ideas which represent simple terms, only represent 
propositions in so far as terms include the truth of these propositions. 
But terms of contingent things do not include the truth of a proposition 
composed of them, for in that case that proposition would be necessary. 
It does not follow, therefore, that because of the necessary representa- 
tion of ideas with respect to terms, there is certain and infallible knowl- 
edge of complex propositions in God. 


Secundo, quia ideae repraesentantes terminos simplices non repraesen- 
tant complexiones nisi quatenus termini includunt veritatem complexio- 
num; sed termini rerum contingentium non includunt veritatem complex- 
ionis factae de illis, quia tunc esset illa complexio necessaria; igitur 


e Cf. footnote 20. 
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equivalence of infallibility and necessity as mentioned above, which is 
the starting point of the opponents in §§ 1-16! 

Though this paragraph does not mention it explicitly, we may suspect 
that ‘contingent objects’ (‘contingentia’) merely means things that are 
possible and which will become factual, and not contingent objects that 
are possible but which will not become factual (‘possibilia’). This 
paragraph is about God’s knowledge of future and contingent actuality. 
Scotus himself uses ‘contingent objects’ in this way, as becomes clear 
from a.o. § 22, in which he distinguishes between future contingent 
states of affairs (‘futura contingentia’) and possible states of affairs 
which will never be (‘possibilia quae numquam erunt’). 


In §§ 19-22 four arguments are mentioned by which must become 
clear that the theory of § 18 is not conclusive (‘insufficiens’). 


19 Scotus formulates his main objection against the theory of § 18 in his 
first argument, in which he refers to his own theory of ideas. Scotus 
holds the opinion that ideas are incapable of representing individual 
things and all their aspects. Therefore, ideas cannot be causes of God’s 
knowledge of created reality. Though there are ideas in God’s mind, 
they do not function as a simple representation of actual reality”? In 
the next three paragraphs Scotus explains which aspects of actual reality 
are not represented by the ideas. 


20 This second argument is a specification of the first one of § 19 and it 
shows that simple ideas cannot represent the aspect of contingency. 

As a Starting point, the question is considered how separate terms can 

together form a proposition. In Scotus’ view, ideas of individual things 

- ideas as presented in § 18 - can only form a proposition if the terms 


20 Ideas only give simple knowledge (‘cognitio simplex’) of simple concepts 
(‘conceptus simplices’). Simple concepts break up into two groups: a) purely 
simple concepts (‘conceptus simpliciter simplices’), which cannot be further 
analysed in terms of other concepts; b) not purely simple concepts which can be 
analysed with the help of other concepts which are essentially included in them 
(cf. Lectura 13, § 68 and Ordinatio 13, § 71). The concept of ‘white man’ is 
thus not a simple one, but a complex, compound concept, because ‘white’ is an 
accidental property of ‘man’ In the knowledge of simple concepts there is 
nothing about truth or falsity (cf. Ordinatio 13, § 147). 
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propter repraesentationem necessariam idearum respectu terminorum 
non sequitur certam et infallibilem cognitionem esse in Deo de com- 
plexis. 


21 Furthermore, just as ideas are necessary in being, so they are in 
representing; therefore they represent anything they can represent. Then 
ideas will always represent in a uniform way: either only one component 
of a contradiction, or both. If they represent only one component, and 
they always do (for they are eternal in representing), then God will 
know only one component of a contradiction. If they always represent 
both, then He will simultaneously know that contradictories are true 

which is impossible. Therefore ideas are not indispensable for know- 
ing contingent propositions about the future. 


Praeterea, ideae sicut sunt necessariae in essendo, ita in repraesen- 
tando; igitur repraesentant quidquid possunt. Ideae igitur uniformiter 
semper repraesentabunt: vel igitur unam partem contradictionis tantum, 
vel ambo. Si unam partem tantum, et semper (quia sunt aeternae in 
repraesentando), igitur non cognoscet Deus nisi tantum unam partem 
contradictionis; si ambo semper repraesentant, igitur simul intelliget 
contradictoria esse vera, - quod est impossibile. Igitur ideae non sunt 
necessariae ad cognoscendum futura contingentia. 


22 Furthermore, if we suppose that there are ideas in God with respect 
to contingent things, they are supposed to be in Him in a uniform way, 
both with respect to possible things which will never be and with respect 
to future contingent things. Therefore, just as they represent future 
contingent things, they represent possible things which will never be. 
Therefore, just as He knows future contingent things by ideas, He 
knows other possible things as well. 


Praeterea, ideae si ponantur in Deo respectu contingentium, uniformi- 
ter ponentur in eo respectu possibilium quae numquam erunt et respectu 
contingentium futurorum; sicut igitur repraesentant contingentia futura, 
sic possibilia quae numquam erunt. Sicut igitur per ideas scit futura 
contingentia, ita et alia possibilia. 
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of the proposition in question include the truth of this proposition. This 
only occurs when the proposition is necessarily true, which is the case 
if there is a necessarily implicative relation between the terms of the 
proposition” In that case, the proposition is the wording of a necessary 
representation: the representation of a necessary relation between 
contingent or necessary beings. Contingent relations cannot be repre- 
sented like that, however, which was assumed in § 18 (see c]). 


21  Inthis paragraph Scotus uses an argument which has already appeared 
in § 3. Scotus starts by positing that the ideas are not only necessary 
ontologically, but are also necessary in representing. This means: every- 
thing which can be represented by the ideas is represented necessarily 
by them. He applies this thesis to the representation of contradictions. 
There are two possibilities. Either only one of the conjuncts of a contra- 
diction can be represented by the ideas or both can. In the first case God 
will always know only one conjunct, but then his knowledge is not 
unlimited. In the second case He will always know both conjuncts as 
true, which is impossible. Therefore both cases lead to an unacceptable 
conclusion”? This brings Scotus to the conclusion that, to know the 
contingent future, ideas are not necessary, in the sense that they cannot 
form a sufficient condition for God to know the contingent future. 


22 In explaining § 18 we indicated that the theory in question is only 
about one kind of representation by ideas, namely the representation of 
future and contingent states of affairs which will become actual. Obvi- 
ously § 22 takes this for granted. For it stresses the view that no distinc- 
tion can be made between possible and contingent states of affairs which 


21 Since Kant these propositions have often been called ‘analytical propositi- 
ons’ though Kant understood this term in a more restricted way. Propositions in 
which there is no necessary implication between one term and the other one, are 
‘synthetical propositions’ 

22 Further on, in his theory of the ‘neutral proposition’, Scotus explains in 
which way God knows the conjuncts of a contradiction without their truth-value; 
see §§ 44, 62-66. 
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[B. SECOND THEORY] 


[B. OPINIO SECUNDA] 


23 {Exposition} There is another theory’ which poses God’s certain 
knowledge of contingent propositions about the future as follows: 
Those who hold this theory say that everything is present to God in 
eternity according to its actual existence. For, they say, one should not 
use the image that time and that which is flowing in time are present in 
eternity as a Stick is present to the entire river if it is fixed in the middle 
of the river; for a stick is successively present to the entire river, 
because it is present to its parts. But eternity is simultaneous with time 
as a whole and with all things flowing in time, so that time as a whole 
and what successively is in time, is present to eternity. Suppose, for 
example, eternity to be the centre [of a circle] and flowing time as a 
whole to be the circumference: though the circumference continuously 
moves and one part succeeds the other, yet it is uniformly related to the 


centre. They give another example of a person standing on the roof of 
a house. 


f Cf. a.o. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae la q. 14 a. 13 in corp.; Id., 
Scriptum super Sententiis, 1d. 38 q. 1 a. 5 incorp.; Id., Quaestiones disputatae 
de veritate, q. 2 a. 12 in corp.; Id., Summa contra gentiles 1 c. 66; [as referred 
to by the Commissio scotistica:] Romanus de Roma, Sent. I d. 38 q. 4 in corp. 
(cod. Vat. Pal. lat. 331, f. 87rb-87va), 11d. 2 pars 2 q. 1 in corp. (f. 24ra). 
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really will happen, on the one hand, and possible states of affairs which 
will not happen, on the other hand, for both are represented uniformly 
(‘uniformiter’). This would imply that God does not know which of the 
future possibilities will be actualised. The adherent of § 18 will there- 
fore have to enhance and to differentiate between the representative 
capacity of the separate ideas in view of unrealised possibilities. 


B. SECOND THEORY OF OTHERS 


Paragraphs 23-30 discuss a second theory of others, again in favour 
of the thesis that God has certain knowledge of the contingent future. 
The starting point is the conviction that the solution has to be found in 
an adequate theory of time and eternity, for does not the main problem 
consist in the relation between time and eternity? If we consider the 
three time-dimensions, past, present and future, divine knowledge of the 
third one appears to be disputable. Is not the future open and not yet 
actual: how, then, can God have certain knowledge of it? 


23 This second theory, of which Thomas Aquinas is the best known 
adherent, develops a theory of time in which the future, though not 
actual for us, is actual for God. Therefore it can be known by him with 
certainty. Its starting point is that there are two time-levels: our time, 
which consists of a linear flow of past, present and future; God’s time, 
which is his eternity and in which there is no succession of past, present 
and future: There is only the eternal ‘now’ 

How do these levels relate? There is a keyword to this: “be present 
to’ When something on our time-level is ‘present to us’ (or is simulta- 
neous with us), this means that it is actual in the present; then it con- 
cerns a relation between actuality and present. On our time-level only 
that which exists now is present to us. Past and future are not present to 
us. 

Now the second theory poses that to God all three dimensions of our 
time are present and so are actual to him. They are not, as they are to 
us, successively present to him and his eternity, as the various parts of 
a flowing river, one after the other, pass a stick which stands in it; for 
God’s present does not stand in the flow of our time and does not 
coincide with our present, but it stands over (‘on the roof of’) the flow 
of our time. From this position all parts of the flow are present to him, 
not like a river is present to a stick standing in its water while the water 
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[Opinionis expositio] Alia est opinio‘, quae sic ponit certam cogni- 
tionem Dei de futuris contingentibus: 

Dicunt enim sic dicentes quod omnia sunt praesentia Deo in aeterni- 
tate secundum eorum actualem exsistentiam. Dicunt enim quod non est 
imaginandum quod tempus et ea quae fluunt in tempore, sint praesentia 
in aeternitate sicut baculus est praesens toti fluvio, si figatur in medio 
fluvio: baculus enim successive est praesens toti fluvio, quia partibus 
eius; sed aeternitas est simul cum toto tempore et cum omnibus quae 
fluunt in tempore, ita quod totum tempus et quidquid successive est in 
tempore, est praesens aeternitati, utsi ponatur aeternitas sicut centrum 
et totum tempus fluens sicut circumferentia, tunc licet circumferentia 
continue moveatur et pars parti succedat, tamen in comparatione ad 
centrum uniformiter se habet. Aliud exemplum ponunt de aliquo 
exsistente in tecto domus. 


24 They argue® in favour of this theory as follows: 

If eternity or God were not simultaneous with flowing time as a 
whole, He could not be immense, as He would not be immense, if He 
were not simultaneously everywhere in all parts of space. Therefore He 
is simultaneous with time as a whole, and so things that are successively 


in time, are simultaneously present to God and eternity according to 
their actual existence. 


Pro hac opinione arguunt®: 

Nisi aeternitas vel Deus esset simul cum toto tempore fluente, non 
esset immensus, - sicut si non esset simul ubique cum omnibus partibus 
loci, non esset immensus; simul igitur est cum toto tempore, - et ita ea 
quae successive sunt in tempore, simul secundum eorum exsistentiam 
actualem sunt praesentia Deo et aeternitati. 


25 Furthermore, eternity is simultaneous as a whole and transcends the 
present temporal ‘now’ which now is; but this is only the case because 
it is simultaneous with another temporal ‘now’ (otherwise it would not 


g Cf. Richard of Middleton, Super quatuor libros Sententiarum \ d. 39 a. 1 q. 
1 (ed. Brixiae 1591, repr. Frankfurt am Main 1963, 344-346). 
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flows around it, but like the centre of a circle which itself is not part of 
the circumference. Just as the distance from the circumference to the 
centre is of equal length everywhere, so every part of our flow of time, 
therefore the future as well, is equally present to God. 

The conclusion is that to God our future is not future, but present 
reality. The epistemological problems which future time poses to us, do 
not therefore exist for God. Hence He has certain knowledge of what is 
still contingent future to us, but already present actuality to him. 

On further analysis of this dual time-theory it is important to note how 
he elaborates this theory with spatial concepts in this paragraph. In the 
explanation, temporal distance and succession are translated by means 
of the example into spatial distance and succession. 


In favour of this dual time-theory three more arguments are mentioned 
in §§ 24-26. 


24 The first one is a good example of the way in which the defendant of 
the second opinion handles a parallelism between spatiality and tempo- 
rality. Its starting point is the divine property of immensity (‘immen- 
sitas’). Its spatial form consists in God’s omnipresence: He is present 
in all places. Temporally this must also be the case: God is actual in 
what is already past or still future to us. His actuality is immense in 
both dimensions of space and time. He is ‘syn-local’ and simultaneous 
with everything. 


25 The second argument underlines the view that God’s simultaneity with 
our threefold time is possible because his time, his ‘now’ transcends 
our ‘now’ From a transcendent level God’s eternity is not only simulta- 
neous with the instant of our present, but with all instants, so with the 
instants of past and future as well”? 


23 ‘Nunc’ in this paragraph has the double meaning of ‘now’ (present) and 
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transcend it) and for this reason it is simultaneous with an other ‘now’ 
and with all. 


Praeterea, aeternitas est tota simul, et excedit ‘nunc’ temporis quod 
nunc instat; hoc autem non est nisi quia simul est cum alio ‘nunc’ 
temporis (aliter enim non excederet), et qua ratione est simul cum uno 
alio ‘nunc’, et cum omnibus. 


26 Furthermore, if time as a whole is supposed to be simultaneous, the 
one ‘now’ of eternity would contain time as a whole. Therefore in a 
similar way, although successive according to its parts, [it would] now 
(contain time as a whole]. 


Praeterea, si totum tempus ponitur simul, unum ‘nunc’ aeternitatis 
contineret totum tempus; igitur similiter nunc, licet succedat secundum 
partes. 


27  {Refutation] - But against this: 

First, from the example adduced the opposite of the previously men- 
tioned theory is argued for. Divine immensity is the ground of existence 
only in an existing place. If a place could be successively augmented 
infinitely (as time is infinitely flowing), then God could not co-exist 
with an infinite place, because that place exists only accidentally, and 
what is not, cannot be the ground for a thing’s present existence. Simi- 
larly God is not present, therefore, to the current of time as a whole. 
The example leads to the opposite conclusion, therefore. 


{Opinionis improbatio] - Sed contra: 

Primo arguitur oppositum opinionis praedictae ex exemplo quod 
adducitur. Immensitas divina non est ratio exsistendi nisi in loco exsis- 
tente: si enim locus posset augmentari in infinitum successive (sicut 
tempus fluit in infinitum), tunc Deus non esset simul cum loco infinito, 
quia locus ille non est nisi secundum quid, - et quod non est, non potest 
esse ratio alicui exsistendi praesentialiter; igitur similiter Deus non erit 
praesens toti tempori fluenti. Exemplum igitur concludit oppositum. 
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26 The third argument again presupposes two time-levels, but observes 
God’s time from the perspective of our time. If our time as a whole is 
simultaneous with God’s time, then God’s eternal now comprises our 
time as a whole. Hence it also comprises the entire time at this very 
moment (now), though our time and our ‘now’ by nature are succes- 
sive.”* 


In §§ 27-30 Scotus mentions four objections against this dual time- 
theory. 


27 Inthis paragraph Scotus takes up the parallelism which is used in the 
second theory between God’s temporal and spatial immensity (‘immensi- 
tas’). In the example used in § 24, the latter functions as an analogy of 
the first one. Scotus resumes this analogy, but he places it against the 
second theory as follows: God’s spatial immensity is only an aspect of 
his existence if it correlates with an actually existing space in which God 
is omnipresent. However, if space, analogous to the flow of time, would 
expand all the time, - which is not the case -, then God’s immensity 
would expand. In that case his immensity would not cover places that 
are not there yet. Similarly God cannot be present to future time. There- 
fore the conclusion must be that God’s temporal omnipresence cannot 
be argued for on the basis of his spatial omnipresence. 

The question we can ask concerning Scotus’ objection, is, if the 
adherent of this second theory really pushes the analogy between time 
and space this far, would he then accept an expanding space? In the 





‘instant’ (not every ‘nunc’ is still, or is already, ‘nunc’). 

24 The other possible interpretation of the final sentence: "then {the eternal 
now] similarly embraces ‘now’ [of our time] [too], though does not seem 
plausible, because something self-evident is stated then. 
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28 Furthermore, if all future things were present to God according to 
their actual existence, it would be impossible for God to cause anything 
anew. For what is related to God as present according to its actual 
existence, is related to Him as caused, not as to be caused, (because 
then it is not [related] as present). Therefore, if a future contingent 
thing is related to God according to its actual existence, He will not 
cause a future contingent thing unless He causes the same thing twice. 


Praeterea, si omnia futura essent praesentia Deo secundum eorum 
actualem exsistentiam, impossibile esset Deo causare aliquid de novo: 
nam illud quod secundum suam actualem exsistentiam comparatur Deo 
ut praesens, comparatur ei ut causatum, non ut causandum (quia tunc 
non ut praesens); igitur si futurum contingens secundum suam actualem 
exsistentiam comparatur Deo, non causabit futurum contingens nisi bis 
causet idem. 


29 Furthermore, I ask how God knows future contingent things as they 
will be created. Does He know such things certainly or not? If certainly 
and as they will be created, they are future; then He knows them cer- 
tainly as they are future for Him and will be created by Him. But if He 
does not know them certainly, then his knowing of what has been made 
is different from his knowing of what will be made, - and that goes 
against Augustine, that his knowing of what will be made is as certain 
as when it has been made" 


Praeterea, quaero quomodo Deus cognoscit contingentia futura ut 
creanda sunt, aut certitudinaliter ea sic cognoscit aut non? Si certitudina- 
liter et ut creanda sunt, sunt futura; igitur ut sunt futura sibi et ab ipso 
creanda, certitudinaliter cognoscit. Si autem non certitudinaliter, igitur 
aliter novit facta quam fienda, - quod est contra Augustinum, quod 
ita certitudinaliter novit fienda sicut quando sunt facta." 


h Augustine, De civitate Dei, X c. 12. 
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arguments in support of the second theory this spatial expansion does 
not play any part. 


28 The theory described in §§ 23-26 says that future things are present 
to God as actual things are; actual things, however, as Scotus now adds, 
are present to him as things already caused. Are not future things still 
to be caused? The consequence of this paradox is, that any future caus- 
ing will have to be a renewed causing of what has been caused. Then 
God causes things twice in view of the future. He cannot really cause as 
new; but this may not be assumed. The central problem of the theory is 
that future things are said to be actual, for, as Scotus assents, ‘actually 
existing before God’ only can mean: ‘having been caused by God’ (at 
least, in regard to those states of affairs of which God, not man, is the 
cause); it is by precisely this mixture of two time-levels that the argu- 
ment falls into the contradictions just mentioned. 


29 Scotus asks the counterquestion whether God certainly or not certainly 
knows future, yet-to-be-created things as they will be created. If with 
certainty, then He knows them as future things. Then surely they are 
known with certainty by God, but are not actual for him, as the theory 
in question requires. In the second case God would not know future 
things with certainty; but then He would know things in different ways: 
all existing things with certainty, all things which are still to be created 
not with certainty. However, this is incompatible with Augustine’s view 
that God knows both kinds of things with certainty. 


30 Furthermore, according to these [thinkers]' the aevum (that is the 
measure of time of an angel) is indivisible. Then it is, as a whole, 
simultaneous with time, as a whole, as eternity is; so that time as a 
whole and that which flows in time are present to an angel. Therefore, 
if God would certainly know the future because of the fact that time as 
a whole is present to eternity, then by the same argument an angel 
would also simultaneously know all future things, which will successive- 
ly come to be, because all things would be simultaneous with the aevum. 


Praeterea, secundum istos' aevum (quod est mensura angeli) est 
indivisibile: igitur est totum simul cum toto tempore, sicut aeternitas, 
ita quod totum tempus et ea quae fluunt in tempore sunt praesentia 
angelo; igitur si propter hoc quod totum tempus est praesens aeternitati, 
Deus certitudinaliter cognosceret futura, - et angelus per eandem ratio- 
nem cognosceret omnia futura simul, quaecumque successive habent 
fieri, quia omnia essent simul cum aevo. 


[l]. - Scorus’ OWN ANSWER TO THE QUESTIONS] 


[Il. RESPONSIO PROPRIA AD QUAESTIONES] 


31 Then I answer to the questions, and I say that, concerning them two 
issues must be considered: first about contingency in what is, for there 
would be no difficulty in the questions mentioned before, if nothing 
were contingent in what is and all things were necessary, since God 
could certainly know everything. Second, we must consider how God’s 
certain knowledge is compatible with the contingency of things, and 
herein the solution of the questions will become apparent. 


i Cf. a.o. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae la q. 10 a. 5-6.; Id., Scriptum 
super Sententiis 1d. 2q. 1a. 1. 
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30 This counter argument adds a new element: the angels’ specific 
measure of time, the ‘aevum’ Defenders of the second theory now 
assert that this measure of time is indivisible. This means that as a 
whole it contains our entire time. However, if this ‘aevum’ as a whole 
is Simultaneous with our entire time and with all that flows in that time, 
then all this is present to an angel in the same way as it is present to 
God. If the certainty of God’s knowledge about future things is based 
on their actual presence to God in his eternity, then the same would be 
true for the knowledge of an angel. 

Of course this cannot be true as implicitly seems to be Scotus’ 
supposition -, for there is a definite difference between God and an 
angel, also in respect of their knowledge. The distinction between 
‘aevum’ and ‘aeternitas’ the measure of time for angels and God, 
respectively - cannot and should not vanish, but the theory as described 
is unable to prevent this. 


I]. SCOTUS’ OWN ANSWER TO THE QUESTIONS 


First Scotus examined whether the attempts of others in which, by 
means of a doctrine of ideas (§§ 18-22) or a theory of time (§§ 23-30), 
they tried to show that God has certain knowledge of future and contin- 
gent states of affairs, were satisfactory. After the negative result Scotus 
now proceeds to his own solution. This leads us to the key part of the 
text. 


31 Scotus will investigate two issues: First he has to analyse the fact that 
there is contingency in things. The reason for this is clear: If there were 
no contingency in things the problem which is discussed in this question 
would disappear. Then the certainty of God’s knowledge would be 
guaranteed” Starting from this analysis (§§ 32-61), Scotus’ next move 
is to try and find the solution to the main problem: How are God’s 
certain knowledge and the contingency of future things compatible 
(§§ 62-68)? 


25 In this case the connection between knowledge and necessity would be 
evident, as is supposed by many opponents (cf. also the summary of §§ 1-16). 
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Respondeo igitur ad quaestiones, et dico quod circa eas sunt duo 
videnda: primo de contingentia in entibus, quia si nihil esset contingens 
in entibus sed omnia necessaria, non esset difficultas in quaestionibus 
praedictis, cum Deus certitudinaliter posset cognoscere omnia; et secun- 
do videndum est quomodo cum contingentia rerum stat certa cognitio 
Dei, et in hoc apparebit solutio quaestionum. 


[A. - CONTINGENCY IN WHAT IS 
1. A THEORY OF OTHERS} 


[A. DE CONTINGENTIA IN ENTIBUS 
1. - OPINIO ALIORUM] 


32 [Exposition] With regard to the first issue certain [scholars]} say that 
contingency is in what is with respect to proximate causes, but necessity 
with respect to the first cause. 


[Opinionis expositio] - Quantum ad primum dicunt quidam! quod 
contingentia est in entibus quantum ad causas proximas, sed necessitas 
quantum ad causam primam. 


33 They demonstrate this with Boethius, De Consolatione V, at the end, 
prosa 6, who holds that the same future state of affairs is necessary in 
relation to the first cause, yet it obtains contingency in itself - and thus 


in relation to its proximate cause - (where the text reads: "I shall 
answer" etc.)* 


Hoc autem probatur per Boethium V De consolatione ultimo, in 
6 prosa, qui vult quod idem futurum ut comparatur ad causam primam 


j Cf. a.o. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae la q. 14 a. 13 ad 1; Id., 
Scriptum super Sententiis 1d. 38 q. 1 a. 5 in corp. 
k Cf. footnote 98. 
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A. CONTINGENCY IN WHAT IS 
1. A THEORY OF OTHERS 


32 The first important question concerns contingency in things. As in 
§ 18, Scotus starts with a discussion of an already existing and impor- 
tant theory of contingency. The theory, which became very influential 
through Thomas Aquinas”®, is described in this paragraph and then 
discussed and refuted in the next paragraphs (§§ 33-37). Scotus repro- 
duces the nucleus of this theory as follows: There is contingency in 
things with respect to proximate causes, but at the same time there is 
necessity with respect to the first cause, namely God. 

Thomas sees God as the ultimate cause, as ‘cause of causes’, which, 
as a necessary being, cannot but cause necessarily. Beside this he sees 
contingency in created things: this arises when things are not directly 
caused by God. If a certain effect is not directly caused by God, but by 
intermediate causes as well, then this effect can be contingent. 


33 It may become clear from a passage in Boethius”’ that the preceding 
general statement can also be applied to future things. If these things are 
considered in relation to the first cause, they are necessary, but they are 
contingent with respect to their proximate causes. 

We see that the argument of this paragraph appeals to an authoritative 
text (‘auctoritas’) in Boethius. The systematic argumentation follows in 
the next paragraph. 





26 For an analysis of Thomas’ (diachronic) theory of contingency, cf. Knuutti- 
la, ‘Time and modality’ 208-217. 
27 In § 82 this passage will be quoted and explained. 
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sit necessarium, in se tamen - et sic in comparatione ad causam proxi- 
mam _ sortitur contingentiam (littera ibi «Respondebo» etc.)* 


34 This is also confirmed by an argument': an imperfection can be in an 
effect on account of the proximate cause, although not on account of the 
first cause, aS Sins and deficiencies and the like can be. Therefore, since 
contingency is as a certain imperfection in the existence of a thing, it 
can be there on account of the proximate cause, although it is not there 
on account of the first cause. 


Hoc etiam confirmatur per rationem!: aliqua imperfectio potest 
esse in effectu a causa proxima, licet non sit a causa prima, ut peccata 
et privationes et huiusmodi; igitur cum contingentia sit sicut quaedam 
imperfectio in entitate rei, ipsa potest esse a causa proxima, licet non sit 
a causa prima. 


35 [Refutation] But against this: 

If the first cause necessarily causes and moves its proximate cause and 
has a necessary relation to it, then that second cause necessarily moves 
this which it moves and causes, for a second cause only moves as far as 
it is moved by the first cause. Therefore, if it is necessarily moved and 
caused by the first cause, it necessarily moves something else and so all 
the way down to the effect to be produced. Thus the whole order of 
causes is necessary in moving, and consequently these causes can 
produce no effect contingently. Therefore it is necessary that, if there 
is contingency in things, the first cause move either the second cause 
contingently or the effect contingently, so that contingency proceeds 
from the action of the first cause. If all things, therefore, were neces- 
sary in relation to the first cause, nothing would happen contingently. 


[Opinionis improbatio] - Sed contra: 


1 Cf. a.o. Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super sententiis 11 d. 37 q. 2 a. 2 in 
corp. 
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34 Imperfections, as e.g. sins, cannot be produced by the first cause. The 
basic thought in the argument used here seems to be that the perfect God 
cannot cause any imperfections. Obviously, a proximate cause must then 
be found which caused the imperfection. Then the argument shifts from 
imperfection to contingency: Contingency too is a kind of imperfection, 
which cannot therefore be produced by God. 

This argumentation seems obvious. For, the existence of human sins 
can never be ascribed to God; this is a generally accepted thesis. This 
still does not have to mean that contingency cannot be ascribed to God 
either. One cannot draw this conclusion, as Scotus will show (implicitly) 
later on, for why should one have to call contingency an imperfection? 
Only against the background of ancient necessitarianism was this a 
routine issue. 


Scotus refutes this theory of a.o. Thomas Aquinas with the help of 
three arguments (§§ 35-37). 


35 The first argument, to which this paragraph is devoted, is composed 
of a number of smaller arguments. First it is proved that, when the first 
cause causes necessarily, the second cause which is nearest in the causal 
chain, cannot but cause necessarily once it is caused by the first one. In 
other words: The necessity of the first cause passes on to the second 
one. The inference is as follows: 


1. The first cause necessarily causes”® 


2. The proximate second cause only causes when it is moved by the 
first cause’® 


3. The proximate second cause necessarily causes. 


28 This means: The first cause cannot not-cause; in other words: It is impossi- 
ble for the first cause not to cause. For the first time this is mentioned in the 
second line of § 35 and once more in the third line. ‘A necessary relation’ in this 
case means: necessarily to have an actual causality relation. 

29 This second premiss does not follow in this paragraph until the conclusion 
has been drawn and is announced by ‘because’. 
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Si prima causa necessario causat et movet causam sibi proximam, et 
necessariam habet habitudinem ad illam, igitur illa secunda causa neces- 
sario movet hoc quod movet et causat, quia causa secunda non movet 
nisi in quantum movetur a prima; si igitur necessario movetur et causa- 
tur a prima, necessario movet aliud, et sic semper descendendo ad 
effectum producendum, - et ita totus ordo causarum in movendo erit 
necessarius, et per consequens nullum effectum contingenter possunt 
producere; igitur oportet quod si sit contingentia in rebus, quod prima 
causa vel contingenter moveat causam secundam, vel quod contingenter 
moveat effectum, ita quod contingentia proveniat ex actione primae 
causae. Si igitur omnia essent necessaria in comparatione ad primam 
causam, nihil contingenter proveniret. 


36 Furthermore, in comparison with the second cause the relation of the 
first cause to the effect is prior, as is evident from the first proposition 
of De causis™ Therefore, if on account of that priority a cause would 
give necessary being to an effect, then the second cause could not give 
any being to the effect contingently, because in that case the effect 
would have being in opposite ways (necessarily and contingently). But 
if it is said that the first and the proximate cause give being to the effect 
at the same time, the second cause still cannot give being to the effect 
contingently if the first cause gives being necessarily. The reason is that 
it is impossible for the same effect to have, according to its being, a 
necessary relation to the perfect cause and a contingent one to the 
imperfect cause, (because if the effect has a necessary relation to the 


m Cf. footnote 31. 


So Scotus takes the opponent’s statement as a major premiss and a 
lemma _ accepted on both sides - as a minor premiss. The syllogism is 
only valid if we interpret premiss 2 precisely. At first sight it only 
expresses that the first cause is a necessary condition for the second 
cause. However, we can safely assume that the concept of ‘causa’ itself 
implies that there is an effect, which is the second cause in this case. 
Besides, it can be posed that premiss 2 is necessary. For, the question: 
‘Can a second (or first) cause occur without there being a first (or 
second) cause?’ gets ‘no’ for an answer in both cases. Only with this 
interpretation the syllogism is valid*° 

The second stage of the argument is an extrapolation of the first stage. 
Scotus states that, when the first cause passes necessity on to the second 
one, the necessity will similarly be passed on to all succeeding links of 
the chain. So no contingent effect can be the terminal point of a causal 
chain. 

Thirdly, there is the main conclusion of this paragraph: if there be any 
contingency in things, then it must be assumed that the first cause 
causes contingently, for either the first cause causes its effect directly 
or via proximate causes. In either case the action of the first cause is 
decisive for the modal status of the effect; if the effect is contingent, the 
first cause cannot cause necessarily. The thesis that the first cause 
causes necessarily and the second cause contingently, must therefore be 
rejected. 


36 Here a second argument is brought in against the above theory (§§ 32- 
34). Referring to the commonly accepted first proposition of Liber de 
causis’' it may be stated that the first cause has priority over a second 
one. This fact given a second cause cannot change the modal status of 
the effect as it is passed on by the first cause. When the modal status of 





30 The formal structure of the inference is as follows: (P: activity of the first 
cause, S: activity of the proximate second cause): 1. NP 
2. N(P* S) 


3. NS 
31 This pseudo-Aristotelian document is an Arabic paraphrase of Proclus’ 
Elementatio theologica, translated by Gerard of Cremona in the twelfth century, 
later on also by William of Moerbeke. Cf. C. Vansteenkiste, ‘Procli elementatio 
theologica translata a Guilelmo de Moerbeke’, Tijdschrift voor philosophie, \3 
(1951), 263-302, 495-509 (textedition); B.G. Dod, ‘Aristoteles latinus’, in: 
CHLMP, 47, 63-64. 
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perfect cause, if there is, therefore, no contingent cause, then it will still 
have being; therefore it does not derive being from a contingent cause). 


Praeterea, prima causa prius comparatur ad effectum quam causa 
secunda, sicut patet per primam propositionem De causis™; si igitur in 
illo priore causa daret-esse necessarium effectul, tunc secunda causa non 
posset dare aliquod esse contingenter illi effectui, quia tunc effectus 
haberet esse oppositis modis (necessario et contingenter). Si autem 
dicatur quod simul causa prima et proxima dent esse effectui, non potest 
adhuc causa secunda dare esse contingenter effectui si causa prima det 
esse necesSario, quia non potest esse quod idem effectus secundum suum 
esse habeat necessariam habitudinem ad causam perfectam, et contingen- 
tem ad causam imperfectam (quia si necessariam habet habitudinem ad 
causam perfectam, igitur si causa contingens non sit, adhuc effectus 
habebit esse; igitur non capit esse a causa contingenti). 


37 Furthermore, souls are created immediately by God and not by a 
proximate cause; yet they are not created necessarily. Therefore it does 
not make any sense to say that effects are necessary in relation to the 
first cause. 


Praeterea, animae immediate creantur a Deo et non ab aliqua causa 
proxima, non tamen necessario causantur; igitur nihil est dicere quod 
effectus in comparatione ad causam primam sint necessarii. 


[2. - SCOTUS’ OWN THEORY] 
[2. - OPINIO PROPRIA} 


38 For this reason I answer with regard to this issue: first, we have to 
say that there is contingency in what is, and second, that we have to 
assume the cause of this contingency to be on'God’s side, and, third, we 
have to say what it is in God that is the cause of contingency in what is. 


Ideo respondeo quantum ad istum articulum: primo dicendum est quod 
est contingentia in entibus, et secundo quod oportet ponere causam istius 
contingentiae ex parte Dei, et tertio dicendum est quid sit illud in Deo 
quod est causa contingentiae in entibus. 
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an effect is necessary by the first cause, then contingency cannot be 
added to this modal status. For then an effect would have two mutually 
exclusive modalities. Because this is impossible, the second cause must 
be necessary and must cause necessarily. This is no less impossible, 
because contingency would be excluded then. Hence it is impossible for 
the first cause to cause necessarily. 

After having stated this, Scotus turns to the objection that it is precise- 
ly the point that the first and the second cause together determine the 
effect. This objection does not make sense, he says, for when the per- 
fect and first cause caused a necessary relation to the effect, the effect 
consequently has received necessary being. This effect cannot have a 
contingent relation with the second cause at the same time as well, for 
the necessary being of the effect cannot also be supplied with contingent 
being by a second cause. 


37. The third counter argument comments on causality in the relationship 
between God and human souls: As the argument runs, souls are created 
without any interference by second causes and so there is an immediate 
creation. This is generally accepted, but it is also accepted that souls are 
created, which means: contingently caused. Then the conclusion has to 
be that the first cause contingently causes. Hereby the main point of 
§§ 32-33 is refuted, that the first cause is responsible for the necessity 
of what is and the mediate or proximate causes for the contingency of 
what is. 


2. - SCOTUS’ OWN THEORY 


38 In §§ 32-37 Scotus and the opponents shared the Christian conviction 
that there is contingency in what is, but did not share the way in which 
this has to be explained. So Scotus had to treat and criticise the alterna- 
tive explanation. Now he starts to spell out his own theory on the first 
one of the two issues mentioned in § 31 He describes it in three steps: 
a) There is contingency in things (§§ 39-40) 

b) God is the cause of contingency in things (§ 41) 
c) Regarding God it is God’s will which is the cause of contingency in 
things (§§ 42-61). 
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[a. THERE IS CONTINGENCY IN THINGS| 
[a. - CONTINGENTIA EST IN REBUS] 


39 The first thesis that there is contingency in things, can be proved | 
think -, neither by something more evident, nor a priori, for being is 
divided by ‘necessary’ and ‘possible’ And just as an attribute which 
immediately is in a subject, is equivalent to that subject and cannot be 
proved by anything more evident, neither can a disjunctive attribute be 
proved of its subject - to which it immediately belongs by anything 
more evident. However, if one component of that disjunctive attribute 
is said of a subject to which it properly belongs, and that component is 
the weaker component of that attribute, then, by the fact that it belongs 
to its subject, it can be concluded that the stronger component of that 
attribute is in that subject to which it properly belongs, although not 
conversely, (because the weaker component of an attribute can only 
belong to something if there is a stronger component, although the 
opposite is possible). For this reason is valid: if a caused being is finite, 
then some being is infinite; but the converse is not valid: if a being is 
infinite, then some being is finite, for the truth of the second proposition 
is not required for the truth of the first. Thus the following is also valid: 
if a being is contingent, then some being is necessary, and not converse- 
ly. 


De primo, quod sit contingentia in rebus, non potest ut puto pro- 
bari per notius, nec a priori, quia ens dividitur per ‘necessarium’ et 
‘possibile’ Et sicut passio est convertibilis cum aliquo subiecto quae 
immediate inest illi subiecto, nec probari potest per aliquid notius, ita 
nec passio disiuncta de subiecto suo - cui immediate inest per notius 
probari potest. Si autem una pars illius passionis disiunctae dicatur de 
aliquo subiecto sibi appropriato, - si illa pars sit ignobilior pars illius 
passionis, ex hoc quod inest suo subiecto potest concludi quod pars 
nobilior illius passionis insit subiecto sibi appropriato, licet non e contra 
(quia non potest pars ignobilior passionis inesse alicui nisi pars nobilior 
insit, licet e contra possit). Unde sequitur, si ens causatum sit finitum, 
quod aliquod ens sit infinitum; sed non sequitur e contra, si aliquod ens 
sit infinitum, quod aliquod ens sit finitum, quia ad veritatem primi non 
requiritur veritas secundi; et sic etiam sequitur, si aliquod ens sit contin- 
gens, quod aliquod ens sit necessarium, et non e contra. 
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a. THERE IS CONTINGENCY IN THINGS 


39 Scotus starts by stating a kind of conclusion: It cannot be proved that 
our reality is contingent, since this cannot be proved from what is more 
evident, neither is there a demonstration a priori. He clarifies this with 
the help of his theory of the transcendental terms (‘transcendentia’)” 
A transcendental term signifies a transcendental property, which means 
a property which is so general that every being has it. All beings, God 
included, share this property. Transcendental properties surpass (tran- 
scend) every possible distinction including those of the Aristotelian 
categories within the area of possible beings. 

The basic transcendental term is ‘being’ (‘ens’). It is important to note 
that Scotus means by ‘ens’ not just the area of actual being, but the all 
embracing area of possible being. A transcendental property is therefore 
a property which belongs to every possible being. Some other transcen- 
dental properties are: ‘unum’, ‘verum’, ‘bonum’* 

Now there is a class of transcendental terms which Scotus calls the 
‘disjunctive attributes’ (‘passio’: attribute, essential property). These are 
properties which have the form of a disjunction, and any possible being 
is bearer of either of the two disjuncts. Examples of disjunctive attri- 
butes are: ‘finite or infinite’, ‘necessary or contingent’ 

After the introduction of disjunctive attributes Scotus then shows that, 
if there is a being to which the weaker disjunct of a disjunctive attribute 
belongs, it can be proved that there is also a being to which the stronger 
disjunct belongs, but not conversely. Let us apply this to the disjunctive 
attribute ‘finite or infinite’: If we find a finite being, then there must be 
an infinite being at the beginning of the series of causal relations (God), 


32 Cf. on this: A.B. Wolter, The transcendentals and their function in the 
metaphysics of Duns Scotus, St. Bonaventure 1946; L. Honnefelder, Ens inguan- 
tum ens, Der Begriff des Seienden als solchen als Gegenstand der Metaphysik 
nach der Lehre des Johannes Duns Scotus, Minster 1979; O. Boulnois, Jean 
Duns Scot, Sur la connaissance de Dieu et l’univocité de l’étant, Ordinatio | 
Distinction 3. Ire partie, Ordinatio 1 Distinc-tion 8 - |re partie, Collatio 24, 
Introduction, translation and commentary by O. Boutnois, Paris 1988. 

33 Transcendental properties all cover the entire area of possible being (‘ens’) 
and are therefore ‘convertible’ (equivalent) with each other and with ‘ens’ 
Because ‘ens’ is the most fundamental property, Scotus can mention it as the 
subject which is the bearer of the other transcendental properties. 
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that caused it all. Conversely, the existence of an infinite being (God) 
does not imply the existence of other finite beings (creation). The same 
goes for the disjunctive attribute ‘necessary or contingent’ If there is 
a contingent being, it can be proved that there is a necessary being 
(God)*, but conversely, the existence of God as a necessary being 
does not necessarily entail the existence of other contingent beings 
(creation). 

With the help of his theory of disjunctive transcendentals, Scotus thus 
demonstrates his thesis that, even if we assume that there is a necessary 
being (God), there is no proof for the existence of contingent beings. 

Scotus says that contingency cannot be proved by something which is 
more evident (‘per notius’), nor by an ‘a priori’ proof. A ‘per notius’ 
proof is not possible because a transcendental property cannot be 
deduced from something which is even more evident. There is nothing 
more evident than the self-evident. An ‘a priori’ proof is not possible 
because, if it were, the contingent creation would be deduced and so 
necessarily follow from God’s necessity, which is contradictory. 

In the above explanation-we introduced, in connection with the end of 
the paragraph, the disjunctive attribute ‘necessary or contingent’ If, 
however, we take ‘contingent’ as Scotus uses it, hence implying 
factuality (cf. the explanation in § 18), then ‘necessary or contingent’ 
is not a transcendental property, for then ‘contingent’ does not refer to 
possible beings which are not actual. In Scotus’ terminology the disjunc- 
tive attribute concerned is ‘necessary or possible’ (cf. the beginning of 
the paragraph), in which ‘possible’ is identical with our ‘contingent’ 

The fact that ‘contingent’ in Scotus’ theory implies factuality, makes 
us confront the issue of which of the next two questions he really is 
discussing in this paragraph: Is he asking about contingency (in the 
modern sense) of possible beings? Or does he ask for the factuality of 
contingent beings? We must conclude that the latter is the case. The 
heart of this paragraph is Scotus’ statement that, if a being exists which 
bears the weak disjunct of a disjunctive attribute, it can be proved that 
a being exists which bears the strong disjunct, but not conversely. So 
Scotus now only shows that the actual existence of contingent beings 


34 Scotus gives this proof in Lectura 1 2, §§ 1-7, 38-95, 117-119, Ordinatio 
12, §§ 1-9, 39-156, Reportatio Parisiensis examinata \ 2, and in chapter 3 of De 
primo principio. For text and transtation of the concerning passage in the Repor- 
tatio, cf. A.B. Wolter, M. McCord Adams, ‘Duns Scotus’ Parisian proof for the 
existence of God’, in: Franciscan studies, 42 (1982), 248-321. 
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40 That is why I fail to see how a complete disjunctive attribute could be 
proved a priori of its immediate subject, nor how that component which 
is the weaker one in such an attribute could be proved of its subject. 
Because of this fact we have to accept as self-evident that there is 
contingency in what is. Who denies this needs senses and deserves 
punishment” and for that reason Avicenna teaches in his Metaphysica 
that such people, who deny what is manifest to the senses, must be 
exposed to the fire, for to be burnt and not to be burnt are the same for 
such a man° For this reason the Philosopher, arguing against those 
who say that everything happens necessarily, leads them not to what is 
absolutely impossible, but to other matters which are rather evident to 
us in our acts: for then "there would be no need to negotiate nor to 
deliberate"? 


Et ideo non video quomodo tota aliqua passio disiuncta posset a priori 
ostendi de suo subiecto immediato, nec etiam quomodo pars illa quae est 
ignobilior in tali passione posset ostendi de suo subiecto. Propter quod 
accipiendum est tamquam per se notum quod sit contingentia in entibus, 
- et qui hoc negat, indiget sensu et poena”; et ideo Avicenna in Meta- 
physica sua docet tales fore igni exponendos qui negant manifesta 
sensui, quia idem est tali comburi et non comburi® Unde Philoso- 
phus, arguens contra eos qui dicunt omnia evenire necessario, ducit eos 
non ad impossibiliora, sed ad aliqua notiora nobis in actibus nostris: 
quod tunc «neque oporteret negotiari neque consiliari»? 


n Cf. Aristotle, Topica Ic. 9, 105a5-7. 

o Avicenna, Metaphysica | c. 9, f. 74vab (in: S. van Riet (ed.), G. Verbeke 
(introd.), Avicenna Latinus. Liber de philosophia prima sive scientia divina 1-1V, 
Louvain/Leiden 1977, 62-63). 

p Cf. footnote b. 
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cannot be proved, and not that contingency in things, in the modern, 
proper sense, cannot be proved. 


40 Inthis paragraph Scotus first summarises his preceding analysis. The 
truth of a disjunctive attribute as ‘necessary or contingent’, belonging 
to its proper subject, cannot be derived from a premiss, because it 
immediately belongs to it. The same holds for the disjuncts of the 
attribute. 

Next Scotus returns to the aspect of synchronic contingency in factual 
reality. According to Scotus it becomes especially clear from our actions 
that the contingency of created beings, though not provable, is self- 
evident to us: If the future were not contingent, it would make no sense 
to negotiate or to deliberate (cf. § 2!). Scotus illustrates that the impos- 
sibility of proof is compatible with sense evidence with an ironic quota- 
tion from Avicenna. 


[b. GOD IS THE CAUSE OF CONTINGENCY IN THINGS 
(b. - CAUSA CONTINGENTIAE IN REBUS EST EX PARTE DEI] 


41 Now that we suppose contingency in what is, we must secondly 
consider - concerning this issue - how there can be contingency in what 
is. 

And I say that we must assign the cause of this contingency to God’s 
causality, for an effect can only proceed contingently from a second 
cause if the first cause in that order moves it contingently (because in 
what moves and what is moved a second cause moves necessarily if it 
is moved necessarily by a prior cause and if it only moves as far as it is 
moved. In a similar way all causes would necessarily move if the first 
cause necessarily moved). For this reason the cause of contingency in 
what is stems from the fact that the first cause moves contingently, and 
not necessarily. 


Supposita igitur contingentia in entibus, videndum est secundo de 
isto articulo - qualiter potest esse contingentia in entibus. 

Et dico quod oportet causam istius contingentiae assignare a parte 
causalitatis Dei, quia non potest effectus aliquis contingenter provenire 
a causa secunda nisi prima causa in illo ordine contingenter moveat 
(quia in moventibus et motis si secunda causa necessario movetur a 
causa priore et non movet nisi in quantum movetur, igitur necessario 
movet, et ita omnes causae necessario moverent si prima causa necessa- 
rio moveret). Et ideo causa contingentiae in entibus est ex hoc quod 
prima causa contingenter, et non necessario, movet. 


b. GOD IS THE CAUSE OF CONTINGENCY IN THINGS 


41 After having established that there are contingent things, Scotus now 
takes the second step. In which way is there contingency in things? 

This question is understood as inquiring into the origin of contin- 
gency. The answer shows the converse of the argumentation in §§ 35- 
36. There it was proved that necessity in the causation of the first cause 
entails necessity in the causation of the second cause. Now the converse 
of this proof is stated, namely that contingency can indeed arise from 
second causes, but that this is only possible when the first cause also 
moves contingently. Contingency in things, Scotus’ conclusion is, must 
therefore have its origin in a contingently moving first cause, in short, 
to God who causes contingently. 

This conclusion marks an important issue in Scotus’ explanations on 
contingency. Aristotle, Plotinus, Avicenna and Averroes hold a theory 
of reality containing a universal necessary causality, which depends on 
the necessary activity of the first cause. In opposition to this theory 
Scotus posits that this universal causality has a contingent nature and 
proceeds from God’s contingent activity. All reality is imbued with 
contingency. In reality everything has its centre in the contingently 
acting will of the - necessarily existing! - Creator. 

Corresponding to our commentary on § 39 we have to notice that this 
argumentation again shows the ambivalence of Scotus’ questioning. 
What qualification is he trying to analyse? If it is the modal qualification 
that things, which can be, also can not-be or vice versa (their contin- 
gency in modern sense), then we simply have to state that this qualifica- 
tion does not come from God and that even God cannot but notice it. If 
it is about their qualification as factual beings which also can not-be 
(contingency in Scotus’ sense), then we must say that Scotus’ argumen- 
tation ‘merely’ shows that the world originates from God and proceeds 
from his freedom and that its factuality depends on God’s creative 
potency. To this it must be added that there are also many things for 
which human activity is the cause of their (contingent) existence. Actu- 
alisation of contingent possibilities is performed by divine and by human 
wills** Scotus does not arrive at an exact explanation of contingency 


35 As Scotus explicitly says in his Reportatio examinata. Cf. A.B. Wolter, 
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[c. GOD’s WILL IS THE CAUSE OF CONTINGENCY IN THINGS] 


[c. - CAUSA CONTINGENTIAE IN REBUS EST EX PARTE VOLUNTATIS 
DIVINAE] 


42 For that reason we have to inquire, thirdly, what it is in God by virtue 
of which He contingently moves what is. For God moves by intellect 
and will. (If another potency is assumed in God as an executive potency, 
it cannot be the cause of contingency, for it acts uniformly; hence that 
potency only produces something if an act of the intellect and the will 
precedes). We have to inquire, therefore, whether the cause of contin- 
gency in what is, stems from the divine intellect or from his will. 


Et ideo oportet tertio inquirere in Deo quid sit illud ratione cuius 
movet contingenter entia. Deus autem est movens per intellectum et 
voluntatem (et si ponitur aliqua alia potentia ut potentia in Deo exsecuti- 
va, illa non potest esse causa contingentiae, quia illa uniformiter se 
habet; unde illa non producit nisi praecedente actu intellectus et volunta- 
tis); oportet igitur inquirere causam contingentiae in entibus ex parte 
intellectus divini vel eius voluntatis. 


43 This contingency, however, does not come from the divine intellect 
in so far as it shows something to the will; for anything it knows before 
an act of the will, it knows necessarily and naturally, so that there is no 
contingency in relation to opposites here. For that reason there is no 
practical knowledge in God. For if the intellect understands something 
to be done or to be produced before an act of the will, does the will then 
will this necessarily or not? If necessarily, then it is necessitated to 
produce that; if it does not necessarily will, then it wills against the 
dictate of the intellect and then it would be evil, since that dictate can 
only be right. In the case of theoretical knowledge, however, things are 
different, because the will necessarily wills its intellect to have theoreti- 
cal knowledge. 
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as a logical-ontological property until his analysis in § 45 and onwards, 
in which it is the Auman will which is taken as the starting point. 


c. GOD’S WILL tS THE CAUSE OF CONTINGENCY IN THINGS 


42 The third step leads to the following question. What is it in God that 
causes non-necessarily? What is the origin or ground (‘ratio’) of the 
contingency in God’s causality? God is active in two fundamental ways: 
He knows and He wills. Any other potency in God cannot be the cause 
of contingency, because it only executes what will and intellect ‘order’ 
without any modification of its own. Now which of the two is the cause 
of contingency: the divine intellect or the divine will? 


43 Scotus answers that it cannot be God’s intellect. His argumentation is 
as follows. 

Any knowledge in God’s intellect preceding an act of the will, is 
known necessarily and essentially by his intellect. Which means: The 
content of that knowledge is necessary and it is necessary that his 
intellect holds that knowledge. When Scotus says that that knowledge 
‘precedes’ the will, he means by ‘preceding’ not a temporal category, 
but: ‘without any posterior qualification constituted by the will’ This 
kind of preceding knowledge therefore never can correspond to contin- 
gent states of affairs to be actualised by God, if the aspect of their 
factuality is included, and so it cannot be the cause of contingency. 


‘God’s knowledge of future events’, 301-303, 315 ff. 


Sed ista contingentia non est ex parte intellectus divini in quantum 
ostendit aliquid voluntati, quia quidquid cognoscit ante actum voluntatis, 
necessario cognoscit et naturaliter, ita quod non sit ibi contingentia ad 
opposita. Propter quod in Deo non est scientia practica, quia si ante 
actum voluntatis intellectus apprehenderet aliquid esse operandum aut 
producendum, voluntas igitur vult hoc necessario aut non? Si necessa- 
rio, igitur necessitatur ad producendum illud; si non necessario vult, 
igitur vult contra dictamen ‘intellectus, et tunc esset mala, cum illud 
dictamen non posset esse nisi rectum. Sic autem non est de scientia 
speculativa, quia voluntas necessario vult intellectum eius speculari. 


44 Hence, when the divine intellect understands This is to be done before 
an act of the will, it understands it as neutral, just as when it under- 
stands Stars are even in number However, when it is produced into 
being by an act of the will, then it is understood by the divine intellect 
as a true object according to one or the other component of a contra- 
diction. Therefore we have to assign the cause of contingency in things 
to the divine will. 


Unde quando intellectus divinus apprehendit ‘hoc esse faciendum’ 
ante voluntatis actum, apprehendit ut neutram, sicut cum apprehendo 
‘astra esse paria’; sed quando per actum voluntatis producitur in esse, 
tunc est apprehensum ab intellectu divino ut obiectum verum secundum 
alteram partem contradictionis. Oportet igitur assignare causam contin- 
gentiae in rebus ex parte voluntatis divinae. 
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In connection with this Scotus demonstrates that God has no ‘practical 
knowledge’ (‘scientia practica’). By ‘practical knowledge’ he means 
knowledge with which practical acting can correspond and which by 
nature precedes the acting. Concerning man even necessary truths can 
be practical knowledge, namely when they function as a directive or 
precept (‘dictamen’) preceding the act. In this way the necessary truth 
God is triune is for us an object of practical knowledge, because this 
knowledge specifies God’s nature as an object of our love. In God, 
however, no practical knowledge precedes his volitions (and hence is 
necessary) or is a precept for them. If God were to have such knowl- 
edge, then there would be two possibilities: either his acting would be 
necessary, or it would oppose the precept of his knowledge, neither of 
which may be assumed. Because God’s will always has the right direc- 
tion by itself, his knowledge is merely presenting and not guiding, 
which is the opposite of the way human knowledge functions*® 

God’s theoretical knowledge, however, - knowledge not concerning 
his practical acting - does precede his will and so necessarily determines 
it; for God necessarily wills that He has that theoretical knowledge. 


44 God does not have any practical knowledge which is a guide preced- 
ing his acting. He does have knowledge of the prescribed acts which 
precedes them in a different way. He knows these acts as neutral, by 
which is meant: without any truth-value (cf. § 1). 

The example Scotus takes is: This can be done. Apart from the act of 
the will whether or not to do it this possibility is neutral: its truth-value 
is vacant, as in the expression Stars are even in number Obviously we 
are moving on the level of pure possibility. It is the will which leads 


this possibility to factual being or not being and the corresponding truth- 
value. 


When summarised, the main conclusions of §§ 43 and 44 are the 
following: 

1) The choice of and actualisation of contingent facts is made by the 
divine will; 


36 On ‘scientia practica’, cf. Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 138 (especially § 6); 
Honnefelder, Ens inquantum ens, 22-29; H.A. Krop, De status van de theologie 
volgens Johannes Duns Scotus, De verhouding tussen theologie en metafysica, 
Amsterdam 1987, 85 f., 96-98. 
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45 [How our will is a cause of contingency] - In order to see how the divine 
will is the cause of contingency, we first must consider with respect to 
our will how it is the cause of some contingent things. 

For our will is free in regard to opposite acts (as in relation to willing 
and not-willing, and loving and hating), and second, mediated by oppo- 
site acts, it is free in regard to opposite objects to direct freely to them, 
and thirdly, it is free in regard to effects, which it produces either 
immediately or by activating other executive potencies. 


[Quomodo voluntas nostra est causa contingentiae} Ad videndum autem 
quomodo voluntas divina est causa contingentiae, primo videndum est 
ex parte voluntatis nostrae quomodo ipsa est causa aliquorum contingen- 
tium. 

Voluntas enim nostra libera est ad actus oppositos (ut ad volendum et 
nolendum, et amandum et odiendum), et secundo mediantibus actibus 
oppositis est libera ad obiecta opposita ut libere tendat in ea, et tertio est 
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2) The necessary preceding knowledge the intellect has of contingent 
facts refers to their ‘being’ without any truth-value. We can analyse 
these facts referring to Scotus’ concept of the transcendental terms - 
in such a way that the divine intellect knows them as entia, which 
means: as possible beings. 


The next step is not, as might be expected, a further explanation of 
the divine will, but of a more familiar will: the human will. Not until 
§ 53 will the transition, backwards, to the divine will follow. It is not 
an uncommon theological method among ‘patres’ and scholastics to 
clarify the way in which God is a person with the help of the human 
person. Though different in many ways, for man to be an image of God 
(‘imago Dei’) means that there is similarity to God as well. Scotus 
brings forward one important element. An excursus on the human will 
teaches us how contingency can be explained (§§ 45-52). In this way 
Scotus indirectly says that the human will as well can be considered to 
be a source of contingent facts. 

§§ 45-52 clearly demonstrate how Scotus finds his way toward a 
consistent exposition of his fundamental ideas. First he gives some 
distinctions which are systematically disputable, but eventually he 
arrives at a correct theory. 


45 Scotus starts his exposition by mentioning three types of freedom, 
from which two will be related to contingency later on (§ 47). The first 
type is the freedom in regard to opposite acts, the second one is the 
freedom in regard to opposite objects, the third one is the freedom in 
regard to opposite effects of acts of the will. 

The freedom in regard to opposite objects is mediated by the one to 
opposite acts, Scotus says. By this he seems to point out that a certain 
act of the will is required in order to be able to will an object. So, when 
it is about an opposite object, an opposite act of the will is needed*’ We 
can Clarify this with the help of Scotus’ example ‘to Jove and to hate’ 
Related to an object, this example can take two shapes; first the object 
of the act of the will can remain the same: ‘to love or to not-love (hate) 


37 The predicate ‘opposite’ to ‘act of the will’ was derived from ‘opposite’ in 
‘opposite object’ in this case. In formula it concerns the following two (opposite) 
acts: sWa and sW-a (s: subject, W: act of the will, a: object). 


Inn 


libera ad effectus quos producit sive immediate sive movendo alias 
potentias exsecutivas. 


46 Now there is something imperfect and something perfect in this entire 
freedom of the will: for having liberty in regard to opposite acts is 
something imperfect, because according to this it necessarily is recep- 
tive, and mutable as a consequence (because it does not have opposite 
acts at the same time). However, the liberty in regard to opposite 
objects is something perfect, for the fact that the will can operate as to 
opposite objects, is not something imperfect, but something perfect, just 
as the fact that the intellect can know opposite objects, is something 
perfect. But the third freedom is not primary, although it implies no 
imperfection. 


Nunc autem in ista totali libertate voluntatis aliquid est imperfectionis 
et aliquid est perfectionis: quia quod habeat libertatem ad actus opposi- 
tos, hoc est imperfectionis, quia secundum hoc necessario est receptiva, 
et mutabilis per consequens (cum non simul habeat actus oppositos); 
libertas autem ad obiecta opposita est perfectionis, quia quod voluntas 
possit operari circa obiecta opposita, non est imperfectionis sed perfec- 
tionis, sicut quod intellectus possit intelligere obiecta opposita est 
perfectionis; tertia autem libertas non est prima, licet non dicat imper- 
fectionem. 


the same person’; second the object can change as well: ‘to love or to 
hate this or not-this (another) person’*® The first type of freedom 
stresses the fact that the act of the will itself can be opposed; the second 
type of freedom concerns opposite objects as the act of the will remains 
the same: fo love this or that person”® 


46 Scotus continues his exposition of the types of freedom with a prelude 
on the difference between the human will and the divine will, which he 
will need in § 53. Freedom in regard to opposite acts is imperfect, he 
says, for it implies mutability“ We expect him to deny later on that 
God has this freedom. The freedom in regard to opposite objects, 
however, is perfect, as we learn. 

Apparently Scotus presupposes two factual opposite acts of the will, 
when he says in his explanation of the first type of freedom that it 
implies mutability. Using the above example, ‘factually to love and 
factually to hate the same person’ can only happen successively, not at 
the same moment. Scotus does not yet apply (a part of) his theory of 
synchronic contingency as he will develop it later on: Freedom in regard 
to opposite acts need not imply mutability, namely when one act is 
factual and the other one simultaneously is possible. 

Obviously Scotus now is concerned with disconnecting mutability and 
contingency. He wants to isolate that type of freedom which does imply 
contingency but does not imply mutability. This is the second type: 
freedom in regard to opposite objects. Scotus views it as the perfect 
one, as the one of which contingency does not inevitably entail muta- 
bility. He does not clearly explain this position (which he will do in 
§ 49). We, however, can already conclude that this cannot concern two 
factual acts of the will in which two opposite objects are simultaneously 
willed. At least one of the two must be not-factual. 


38 All possible combinations in formula (applied to ‘willing’) are: sWa, s- Wa, 
sW-a, 5s-W-a. 

39 When Scotus in this latter case continues to mention opposite acts, then this 
is done in a derived sense because of opposite objects. 

40 This freedom in regard to opposite acts concerns being opposite as property 
of the acts themselves and not of the objects of these acts. 

Something is ‘receptive’ (‘receptivus’) or ‘passive’ (‘passivus’) if it receives 
a new form from outside or is subject of an act and is therefore changing (cf. 
§§ 9 and 75). 


47 How then does contingency proceed from this freedom of the will? 
I say that a dual contingency and a dual possibility result from this 
freedom, for there is no such freedom in our will that it simultaneously 
wills opposite objects, because they are not simultaneously the term of 
one potency. From the fact, however, that it has a freedom to opposite 


acts, a dual possibility and contingency result with respect to opposite 
objects. 


Quomodo igitur est contingentia proveniens ex ista libertate volun- 
tatis? 

Dico quod duplex contingentia et duplex possibilitas consequitur istam 
libertatem; non enim est libertas in voluntate nostra ut simul velit 
opposita obiecta, quia non sunt terminus simul unius potentiae, - sed ex 
hoc quod habet libertatem ad actus oppositos, respectu obiectorum 
oppositorum consequitur duplex possibilitas et contingentia: 
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Scotus compares this with an act of the intellect: the intellect also can 
simultaneously and without any change know two opposite objects. This 
is the case, as became apparent in § 44, if the intellect knows these 
objects without truth-value as possible beings. 

The third type of freedom as it was introduced in § 45 is the freedom 
in regard to opposite effects. About this one it is clearly stated in § 46 
that it is not ‘primary’ which means that it is consecutive: executing a 
free act of the will. 


Summing up: In this paragraph diachronic freedom (p and -p are 
successively factual) and synchronic freedom (p is factual and -p is 
simultaneously possible) are separated. Scotus links this separation to 
the difference between the freedom in regard to acts of the will and in 
regard to objects of the will. 

It is hard to defend this connection of diachronic freedom with acts 
and synchronic freedom with objects, as Scotus puts it, for there is 
diachronic and synchronic freedom on both levels of acts and objects of 
the will. So this paragraph was still not completely structured by the 
theory of synchronic contingency. In § 48 and beyond, Scotus will undo 
this link and still maintain the distinction between diachronic and 
synchronic freedom. 


47 Now the question arises about what relation there is between all these 
remarks on freedom of the will and contingency. This is a direct rela- 
tion, Scotus says: Even a dual contingency and a dual possibility follow 
from the freedom in regard to opposite acts with respect to opposite 
objects. 

We observe that in Scotus’ wording the two types of freedom are once 
more related to one another as was done in § 45: Opposite objects can 
only be ‘arrived at’ via opposite acts of the will. Before he elaborates 
on this, an extra warning is given: Talking about freedom of the will in 
regard to opposite objects is not the same as talking about a factual act 
of the will in which opposite objects are willed simultaneously. The 
latter is impossible, because two opposite terms do not accord with one 
potency (one possibility)*! 


41 So Scotus rejects sW(a & -a) as being impossible on the ground of: 
-M(a & -a); (M: interpretation of the potency as mentioned by Scotus). Scotus 
defends the collocation of sWa and MsW-a. In § 49 and beyond he will further 
elucidate this collocation. Cf. also the introductory section 6, footnotes 46, 48 
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48 One kind of contingency and possibility is that the will is successively 
related to opposite objects, and this possibility and contingency result 
from its mutability. And according to this possibility a distinction is 
made regarding possible propositions which are composed of contrary 
and opposite terms, such as Something white can be black. And accord- 
ing to the divided sense the proposition is true, as far as the terms are 
understood to have a possibility at different times, such as 


Something white at a can be black at b. 

Hence this possibility results from succession. In this way 
The will loving him, can hate him 

is also true in the divided sense. 


Una contingentia et possibilitas, ut voluntas successive feratur in 
obiecta opposita: et haec possibilitas et contingentia consequitur eius 
mutabilitatem. Et secundum hanc possibilitatem distinguuntur propositi- 
ones de possibili quae fiunt de extremis contrariis et oppositis, ut ‘album 
potest esse nigrum’: et secundum sensum divisionis est propositio vera, 
prout intelliguntur extrema habere possibilitatem pro diversis tempori- 
bus, ut ‘album in a potest esse nigrum in b’: unde ista possibilitas 
consequitur successionem. Et sic etiam haec vera in sensu divisionis 
‘voluntas amans illum, potest odire illum’. 


48 Scotus discusses the first type of contingency and possibility together 
in this single paragraph. They concern the freedom which follows from 
the mutability of the will. This regards diachronic contingency and 
possibility, which Scotus now links with the freedom in regard to 
opposite objects, contrary to what was said in § 46. We can avoid the 
confusion which might arise from § 46 by reconsidering the contents of 
§ 45: Freedom in regard to opposite objects is mediated by freedom in 
regard to opposite acts; so if the second one is diachronic, as was stated 
in § 46, then the first one is diachronic too, as is stated now. 

The possibility propositions composed of opposite terms in this first 
type of contingency are only true if one term refers to one moment and 
the opposite term refers to another moment. This can only be the case 
if the propositions are understood in the divided sense, which means: 
understood as a conjunction of two further propositions. Thus it is true 
that something white can be black (later on)*? Applied to the will: 
Someone loves a person, but he can also hate the very same person 
(later on). 

It is quite remarkable that in this example Scotus talks about opposite 
acts while he announced the discussion of opposite objects at the begin- 
ning of the paragraph. This transition becomes comprehensible when 
one takes into consideration that objects can only be arrived at via acts 
of the will (cf. §§ 45 and 47). 

The characteristic feature of the diachronic possibility as it is dis- 
cussed in this paragraph, is that its opposite possibility is only a real 
possibility at a later moment. Moreover, this diachronic possibility 
implies the actualisation of every possibility, because not-actualised 


and 51. 

42 The proposition Something white can be black, as a formula in divided 
sense (‘in sensu divisionis’) reads: Ast? & M-Ast2 (AS: 5 is white), The opposite 
of the divided sense is the composite sense (‘sensus compositionis’), in which the 
expression is understood as one proposition and the possibility operator concerns 
the proposition as a whole: M(Asti & -Ast1), The divided sense is applied here in 
the case of different moments, the composite sense is applied in the case of the 
same moment. Scotus does not explicitly note that the composite sense of this 
proposition is also possible if (as is the case in this paragraph) As and -As are the 
case at different moments. 

The divided sense of a proposition is indicated with a comma in the Latin text, 
which divides the proposition into two further propositions. Scotus only gives 
examples of the divided sense in this paragraph. 
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49 But from that freedom of the will still another potency results, a 
logical one (to which a real potency corresponds too). A potency is only 
logical, when the terms are possible in such a way that they are not 
repugnant to one another, but can be united, although there is no possi- 
bility in reality; and in this way this proposition: 


There can be a world 


was true, before there was a world; and if there had been a created 
intellect by then, it truly could have said this, namely: There can be a 
world, and yet there was no factual reality which corresponded with the 
terms. 


Sed adhuc illam libertatem voluntatis consequitur alia potentia, quae 
est logica (cui etiam correspondet potentia realis). Potentia logica non 
est aliqua nisi quando extrema sic sunt possibilia quod non sibi invicem 
repugnant sed uniri possunt, licet non sit possibilitas aliqua in re: et sic 
fuit haec vera antequam mundus esset ‘mundus potest esse’: et si intel- 
lectus aliquis creatus tunc fuisset, vere potuisset dixisse hoc, scilicet 
‘mundum posse esse’, - et tamen nulla fuit realitas in re correspondens 
extremis. 


50 However, this logical possibility is not one according to which the 
will has acts successively, but it has them at the same moment. For at 
the same moment the will has an act of willing, at the same and for the 
same moment it can have an opposite act of willing; just as when we 
assume that the will only exists during one moment and that it wills 
something at that moment, it cannot successively will and not-will then, 
and yet it can not-will a for that moment and at that moment at which 
it wills a; for willing for that moment and at that moment does not 
belong to the essence of the will itself, nor is it a natural attribute of it; 
it results from it therefore accidentally. But the opposite of an ‘acciden- 
tal accident’ is not incompatible with a subject for some moment and so 
the will, willing @ at this moment and for this moment, can not-will a 
at and for the same moment. And this logical possibility is there with 
respect to terms which are not incompatible. 
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possibilities are not real possibilities. This implication is not explicitly 
stated here, but it follows from what is said*? 


49 In the following paragraphs Scotus is going to discuss the second type 
of possibility and contingency. He discusses the level of possibility in 
this and the next paragraph. Then he starts a discussion about the con- 
tingency related to it in § 51, which, in Scotus’ theory, includes the 
factual realisation of the possibility in question, as we have seen. 

There is a second possibility implied by the freedom of the will which 
Scotus calls ‘logical potency’ in this paragraph. This concerns nothing 
but the crucial fact that possibility propositions are true if they are 
composed of non-contradictory terms. Put otherwise: The non-contra- 
diction of the terms is sufficient condition for the possibility of the 
states of affairs as described in the proposition. Contrary to the possibil- 
ity of § 48 there is no need for factuality. The example makes it clear: 
The proposition is true that the world can exist, even at a moment when 
it does not exist factually. Even without factuality the terms ‘can exist’ 
and ‘world’ build up a true proposition“ 

This paragraph is not about freedom of the will as such, but about 
something which must be presupposed if we want to speak sensibly 
about freedom of the will and contingency, namely the logical-ontol- 
ogical structure of all possibilities** 


50 Scotus adds, in this paragraph, that the logical possibility is about 
simultaneity or synchrony of a factual state of affairs and the possibility 
of the opposite. Applied to the will: Let us suppose an act of the will at 
one particular moment, then it remains true that, if the will wills an 
object, at that moment, it can still not-will that object*® In this addi- 
tion, itis also implied that a possibility proposition with opposite terms 
of the will for the same moment has the same structure as the possibility 


43 Cf. the introductory section 6a. 

44 This example can also be understood diachronically: ‘later on there can be 
a world which does not exist yet’; but Scotus does not mean it like that here. The 
example also occurs in Thomas Aquinas, (a.0.) Summa Theologiae, \a q. 46 a. 
1.ad 1, in which the world is stated to be possible before it exists. 

45 Cf. introductory section 6c. 

46 Or in formula: sWarl & Ms-Watr!. 
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Haec autem possibilitas logica non est secundum quod voluntas habet 
actus successive, sed in eodem instanti: nam in eodem instanti in quo 
voluntas habet unum actum volendi, in eodem et pro eodem potest 
habere oppositum actum volendi, ut si ponitur quod voluntas tantum 
habeat esse per unum instans et quod in illo instanti velit aliquid, tunc 
successive non potest velle et nolle, et tamen pro illo instanti et in illo 
instanti in quo vult a, potest nolle a, nam velle pro illo instanti et in illo 
instanti non est de essentia ipsius voluntatis nec est eius passio naturalis; 
igitur consequitur ipsam per accidens. Sed oppositum ‘accidentis per 
accidens’ non repugnat subiecto pro aliquo instanti; et ideo voluntas 
volens a in hoc instanti et pro hoc instanti, potest nolle a in eodem et 
pro eodem. Et est haec possibilitas logica respectu extremorum non 
repugnantium. 


51 Corresponding with this logical possibility there is a real potency, for 
every cause is understood prior to its effect. Likewise, at that moment 
at which it elicits an act of willing, the will is prior by nature in regard 
to its volition and is freely related to it. Hence it is contingently related 
to willing and has a contingent relation to not-willing at that moment at 
which it elicits a volition; [this is] not because it had a contingent 
relation to willing at an earlier moment, for then it was not a cause, but 
because now, when it is the cause which elicits an act of willing, the 
will has a contingent relation to the act, so that willing ata, it can not- 
will at a. We must distinguish the composite and the divided sense. It 
is false in the composite sense, as we understand the predicate to be 
attributed to this whole: the will willing at a, together with the possibil- 
ity operator. The proposition is true, however, in the divided sense; not 
because we understand the terms for different times (that sense is rele- 
vant because there is succession in acts), but it is true in the divided 
sense because there are two propositions, because it implicitly includes 
two propositions. In one proposition the will is said to have the act of 
willing, and in the other one the will is said to have the opposite act 
taken on its own with the possibility operator, and then the meaning is: 
The will is willing at a and The will can be not-willing at a. This is true, 
for the will willing at a, freely elicits an act of willing, which is not its 
attribute. 


Et huic possibilitati logicae correspondet potentia realis, nam omnis 


causa praeintelligitur suo effectui, - et ita voluntas in illo instanti in quo 
elicit actum volendi, praecedit natura volitionem suam et libere se habet 
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proposition discussed in § 49. This is the first one of the two central 
issues of Scotus’ theory of synchronic contingency. 

Scotus further explains that the proposition The will wills an object, 
but it can not-will that object at the same moment is true, because there 
is not an essential but an accidental relation between the will (the poten- 
cy to will) and the produced act of the will. If a certain act of the will 
were essential to the will, then the will would be related to this pro- 
duced act in any possible situation. At any separate moment when the 
will has this act of the will, the possibility of the opposite act of the will 
would be absent. So, ‘willing that a’ is an accidental property of a will- 
gifted person. The importance of this line of thought is also, that in it 
Scotus gives a new explanation of the concepts of ‘essential’ and ‘acci- 
dental’ in terms of his theory of synchronic contingency. 


5! According to Scotus, a ‘real potency’ corresponds with the logical 
possibility as it was discussed in the last two paragraphs. What then is 
this real potency? Scotus explains it with the help of causal concepts and 
again uses the term ‘contingency’ This means that we again find our- 
selves at the level of factuality, while the previous paragraphs concerned 
the level of possibility. 

The factually existing potency to will can actualise the logical poten- 
cy; the potency to will is the cause which actualises the level of possibil- 
ity. This is the reason why Scotus calls the potency to will a ‘real 
potency’*’: There is something in reality which has the potency to 
actualise. It is important to observe that this does not indicate that, for 
the potency to actualise, it would have to actualise factually. The con- 
cept ‘real’ is added to ‘potency’ but it does not function as a synonym 
for a logical possibility being actualised. ‘Real’ refers to the reality of 
the will, i.e. the factual existence of a potency able to actualise possibil- 
ities*® 


47 Notice that Scotus uses the term ‘potency’ both for possibility and for the 
real potency (‘potentia’), while it might be better to use ‘potentia’ exclusively for 
the latter term and ‘possibilitas’ for the former. 

48 According to Knuuttila the difference between the logical and the real 
possibilities lies in the fact that, given the physical structure of the world, not all 
logical possibilities are real alternatives for the actual world. In our opinion, 
however, real possibilities are not a subset of logical possibilities since all logical 
possibilities become real possibilities for the actual world through the real 
potency to will of God and man. Cf. Knuuttila: ‘Time and modality’ 227; 
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ad eam; unde in illo instanti in quo elicit volitionem, contingenter se 
habet ad volendum et contingentem habet habitudinem ad nolendum: 
non quia prius habuit habitudinem contingentem ad volendum, quia tunc 
non fuit causa, sed nunc - quando est causa eliciens actum volendi 
- contingentem habet habitudinem ad actum, ita quod ‘volens in a, 
potest nolle in a’ Et est distinguenda secundum compositionem et 
divisionem: et in sensu compositionis falsa, prout intelligitur praedica- 
tum cum nota possibilitatis attribui huic toti ‘voluntas volens in a’- in 
sensu autem divisionis est propositio vera, non quia extrema intelligun- 
tur pro diversis temporibus (ille enim sensus habet locum quia est 
successio in actibus), sed est vera in sensu divisionis quia sunt ibi duae 
propositiones, quia implicite includit duas propositiones: enuntiatur 
enim actus volendi de voluntate in una propositione, et oppositus actus 
de voluntate absolute accepta cum nota possibilitatis enuntiatur in alia 
propositione, et est sensus ‘voluntas est volens in a’ et ‘voluntas potest 
esse nolens in a’ - et hoc verum est, quia voluntas volens in a, libere 
elicit actum volendi, nec est eius passio. 


In this way this paragraph adds a second central concept to the one in 
the last paragraph. The first one is the synchrony of logical possibilities, 
the second one now added is the real potency. Scotus explains his 
remark that this potency to will structurally precedes the act of the will, 
in terms of cause and effect. Just as a cause is “by nature’ or structurally 
prior to its effect, independent of temporal priority -, the potency to 
will must be regarded as a synchronic cause of the factual act of the 
will. 

Then Scotus returns to the distinction between the composite sense 
and the divided sense. The first application of the divided sense, in 
§ 48, was along traditional lines: The division (‘divisio’) is related to 
different, successive moments of time. Now, the divided sense is applied 
to propositions of synchronic possibility. Let us, by way of example, 
assume the following proposition, in which the ‘can’ of Scotus’ example 
is translated into ‘it is possible that’: 

John wills something and it is possible that he does not-will it at the 

same moment. 

If we read this sentence in the composite sense, we see a false proposi- 
tion, Scotus says. For in that case we consider the first part (‘John wills 
something’) as the subject to which we ascribe the last part (‘he does 
not-will it at the same moment’) as a predicate, together composing one 
proposition. Then the possibility operator (‘nota possibilitatis’) concerns 
this single proposition as a whole and the result is the following prop- 
osition: 

It is possible that: John who wills something does not-will it at the 

same moment*” 

This proposition is false, for it states the possibility of a contradiction: 
the union of a subject and a predicate incompatible with it. Notice that 
this application of the composite sense concerns the logic of one prop- 
Osition, in which a specific subject, a predicate incompatible with it and 
a modal operator are combined. 

If, however, we read it in the divided sense, it concerns a proposition 
which is interpreted as a conjunction of two propositions. Then we get: 

John wills something, and It is possible that John does not-will it at 

the same moment. 


‘Modal logic’, 354; Alanen, Knuuttila, ‘The foundations of modality and concei- 
vability’ 35. 

49 So the general formula will not be: MsWari & Ms-Warl, - that proposition 
is true -, but: M(sWart! & s-War!), which is false. 
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52. Hence, if we assume that the will exists at one moment only, then it 


wills freely and ‘it wills freely’ only because it can not-will. For this 
reason the proposition 


The will willing at a, can be not-willing ata 


is true in the divided sense. Hence we must make the same distinction 
as regarding this proposition: 


A man who is white, necessarily is a sense-gifted being 


which is false in the composite sense, for it means that ‘animal’ neces- 
sarily belongs to this whole: ‘a man who is white’ It is true in the 
divided sense, reading two propositions, and the meaning is: A man is 
white, who as a man ‘necessarily is a sense-gifted being’ 


Unde si ponitur voluntatem esse tantum in uno instanti, libere vult, et 
non ‘libere vult’ nisi quia potest nolle. Et ideo vera est in sensu 
divisionis ‘voluntas volens in a, potest esse nolens in a’; unde est distin- 
guenda sicut haec ‘homo qui est albus, necessario est animal’: et est 
falsa in sensu compositionis, quia significatur animal necessario inesse 
huic toti ‘homo qui est albus’, in sensu divisionis est vera et sunt duae 
propositiones, et est sensus ‘homo est albus’, qui homo ‘necessario est 
animal’. 


Th.: possibility operator now only refers to the second one of these 
conjuncts*? In this divided sense the proposition is true and states that 
at the moment at which the will factually has an act of willing some- 
thing, there is the possibility (not the factuality!) of not-willing it. 


52 The argumentation is now taken back to the freedom of the will: Why 
can the will be called free? To Scotus this crucial question does not 
concern successive events. As it is a matter of structure, it has to be 
answered in terms of one moment. His answer is impressive in its 
simplicity: willing something is a free act, because not-willing it is 
possible at one and the same moment. So the freedom of the will turns 
out to be equivalent to the synchronic contingency of volitions. 

We observe that no object of the will is given. This indicates that 
synchronic contingency is not only applicable to the freedom in regard 
to opposite objects, but also to the freedom in regard to opposite acts. 
So the parallelism of respectively diachrony and synchrony on the one 
hand, and freedom in regard to opposite acts and freedom in regard to 
opposite objects on the other, is implicitly removed (cf. § 46). 

Scotus goes on to explain his new use of the distinction between the 
composite sense and the divided sense. The example is now a necessary 
proposition and not a possible one, viz.: 

A man who is white, necessarily is a sense-gifted being. 

Again the proposition concerned is false in the composite sense and true 
in the divided sense. In the case of the composite sense we read the 
sentence as one proposition, and in the divided sense as two proposi- 
tions. 

According to the composite sense the predicate ‘sense-gifted being’ 
is ascribed to the subject ‘A man who is white’ The necessity operator 
refers to this subject-predicate proposition as a whole, and again the 
question is, whether this proposition be true or not. Scotus’ answer is 
‘no’ Apparently the reason is, that, although ‘man’ entails ‘sense-gifted 
being’ ‘being white’ does not. Therefore the subject as a whole does 
not entail the predicate ‘sense-gifted being’ 

The accuracy of this interpretation is obvious, when we compare it 
with Scotus’ application of the divided sense. According to the divided 
sense the sentence is divided in two propositions: A man is white, and 
Necessarily a man is a sense-gifted being. ‘Necessarily’ correctly 


50 In general formula: sWart & Ms-Wat!. 
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53 [How God’s will is the cause of contingency} But let us now proceed to 
the divine freedom. 

The divine will is free to produce opposite effects. However, this 
freedom is not the prime one, but requires another which is prior. The 
divine will, however, cannot have the prime freedom which is in us (the 
one with respect to opposite acts), because this one has some imperfec- 
tion and involves mutability. The divine will can only have one single 
volition and therefore it can will opposite objects by one single volition. 
For this single volition prevails over all created volitions with respect 
to diverse [objects], just as his single act of knowing prevails over all 
acts of knowing of creatures. Hence, his one volition prevails over all 
volitions which tend to diverse objects, because any volition of ours is 
limited to its object. Therefore, if one unlimited volition, which is the 
divine one, is assumed, then that can be related to opposite objects. 
Therefore the freedom of the divine will can relate to opposite objects 
by one and the same volition and is infinitely more free than we are by 
diverse volitions. 


[Quomodo voluntas divina est causa contingentiae} Nunc autem ad liber- 
tatem divinam accedamus. 

Voluntas enim divina libera est ad effectus oppositos producendos. 
Sed haec non est prima libertas, sed requirit aliam priorem; primam 
autem libertatem, quae est in nobis (quae est respectu actuum opposito- 
rum), non potest voluntas divina habere, quia haec est imperfectionis et 
arguit mutabilitatem, voluntas autem divina non potest habere nisi 
unicam volitionem, et ideo unica volitione potest velle opposita obiecta, 
nam eius unica volitio est praevalens omnibus volitionibus creatis 
respectu diversorum, sicut eius unica intellectio respectu omnium 
intellectionum creaturarum. Unde eius unica volitio habet praevalentiam 
respectu omnium volitionum tendentium in diversa obiecta, quia quae- 
libet nostra volitio limitata est ad suum obiectum. Si igitur ponitur 
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qualifies the second of these two propositions, for the subject entails the 
predicate*! 

We now turn to divine freedom (§§ 53-61). Scotus’ main objective is 
the divine will as the cause of contingency in things. With regard to this 
he already analysed human freedom. The structure of Scotus’ argumen- 
tation in this and the next paragraph is parallel to the argumentation 
about the human will (§§ 48-50): he first discusses diachronic freedom 
(in § 53), then synchronic freedom (in § 54). 


53. As could be expected, Scotus states that the divine will does not 
possess freedom of opposite acts, understood as diachronic freedom. 
The divine will is immutable for it is eternal and, because of God’s 
simplicity (‘simplicitas’), it cannot be divided into separate volitions 
either. Anything God wills, He wills in one act of willing. 

How is the diachrony of the actual reality and so the relation between 
God’s will and history taken into account? Scotus does this by posing 
that God, by means of his simple act of willing, can will opposite 
objects; they can successively be found on the time-axis, so that God 
simultaneously wills 6 for moment 1, and -b for moment 2, etc. In this 
way God wills factually existing and opposite objects by his one act of 
willing, while these objects are actualised successively in history” 

The limitation of the human will, about which Scotus speaks at the 
beginning of this paragraph, seems to mean that man needs a new act of 
the will for every diachronically opposite object. In this respect the 
divine will is superior, 


51 Scotus’ analysis in logical formulae: 

The composite sense: N((Hs & Bs) & Zs). N distributes further to: NHs & NBs 
& NZs, and this brings us to NHs & N(Bs - Zs), which is false. (Hs: 5 is a man; 
Bs: 5 ts white; Zs: 5 is a sense-gifted being). 

The divided sense: Hs & Bs & N(Hs — Zs), which is true. 

The necessity in homo necessario est animal does not mean therefore that there 
necessarily are men, who necessarily are sense-gifted beings, but it means the 
necessary implicative relation between the necessary forms or essences ‘homo’ 
and ‘animal’ It is a proposition about essences which is necessarily true even 
when there are no referents. 

52 In formula: gW(bt! & -bi2 ...). The formula may be extended by any 
quantity of objects; God can hold objects c, d, etc. in the same act of will. 
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aliqua una illimitata, quae est volitio divina, illa poterit oppositorum 
obiectorum esse. Est igitur libertas voluntatis divinae quod ipsa unica 
volitione potest tendere in opposita obiecta, et in infinitum liberius 
quam nos diversis volitionibus. 


54 From this it becomes clear how there is contingency in an effect: for 
just as our will can be considered as far as it is prior to its volition, as 
it is active in first act and so has freedom in first act to a second act, so, 
at that moment and for that moment at which it has a volition with 
respect to something, it can not-will it and can have an opposite act, 
- similarly the divine will, although it cannot have opposite acts 
(because his will is identical with its volition), yet wills in eternity a 
stone by one single volition and can will in eternity that there is not a 
stone or can not-will that there is a stone. So the divine will, as far as 
it is internally operational and so prior to its effect, can produce and 
not-produce an object. And just as there is a possibility in our will with 
respect to an act of willing both logical and real at the same moment 
and for the same moment with respect to the same thing, so the divine 
will, of which its being operational precedes its being productive, can 
also will and not-will something, and likewise [can] produce and not- 
produce something at the same moment of eternity and for the same 
moment of eternity. Then, just as we must make a distinction on our 
side with respect to this proposition: 


The will willing at a, can be not-willing at a; 
so with respect to this proposition: 


The divine will willing that there is a stone at the moment of eternity, 
can not-will that there is a stone at the same moment, 


we must make a distinction on God’s side. The divided sense, namely, 
is not true, when we understand the terms for different times (so that it 
is willing for one moment and not-willing for another), because there is 
no succession in relation to the divine volition. Yet [the proposition] is 


true in the way it is said previously regarding ourselves, for the divided 
sense reads: 


The divine will willing that there is a stone at the moment a of eternity 
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54 In this paragraph we find the theory of synchronic contingency the 
conceptual core of this entire distinction applied to the divine will. 

Scotus begins with a summary of his theory of the human will. His 
starting point is the will considered ‘in first act? Something is said to 
be in first act (‘in actu primo’), with respect to a given activity, simply 
by being what it is: it has the nature it actually has with its correspon- 
ding potencies. The level of the second act (‘actus secundus’) is that of 
actual operating. Thus, when we apply this distinction to our present 
subject, the first act of the will is the actual existence of the will 
endowed with its nature and its faculties. On the level of the second act, 
the will is factually willing certain things in one way or another. Hence, 
the will (‘in first act’), having a (‘second’) act, can have the opposite act 
(sc. opposite ‘second act’)*? 

Subsequently, Scotus discusses the act of the divine will and once 
more it is stated that the divine will cannot have opposite acts. A new 
argument for this thesis arises: The divine will, as far as it actually 
operates, is identical with its one act of willing, but - and this is the 
central point it appears that, exactly as there is in the human will, 
there is a factual act of the will, which is accompanied by a possible and 
opposite act of willing. Scotus’ example is unambiguous: From one 
single act of the will, willing that there is a stone, even a double alter- 
native is possible: willing that there is no stone ot not-willing that there 
is a stone So here we meet the freedom of opposite acts as well as 
of opposite objects, now both subscribed to God. Each of the two kinds 
of freedom is understood synchronically. This does not entail God’s 
having opposite acts. He has but one all embracing factual act. 

Thus Scotus eventually arrives at the answer to the question, how the 
will of God can be the cause of contingency in things. He answers this 
question by adding to the previous exposition, that anything which is 
produced, can be not-produced at the very same moment, because God 


53 Cf. for this rather special use of ‘first act’ and ‘second act’ John Duns 
Scotus, Philosophical writings, 177 n. 25, 
54 In formula: gWa & MgW-a & Mg-Wa. 
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and 


The divine will can not-will that there is a stone at the moment of 
eternity. 


Ex hoc apparet quomodo est contingentia in effectu: nam sicut volun- 
tas nostra potest considerari in quantum est prior volitione sua, prout est 
in actu primo, et habet sic libertatem in actu primo ad actum secundum, 
ita quod in illo instanti et pro illo instanti quo habet unam volitionem 
respectu alicuius, potest nolle illud et potest habere actum oppositum, 

ita voluntas divina, licet non possit habere actus oppositos (quia volun- 
tas est eadem cum sua volitione), tamen voluntas divina unica volitione 
vult in aeternitate lapidem esse et potest in aeternitate velle lapidem non 
esse vel potest nolle lapidem esse, ita quod voluntas divina in quantum 
est operativa ad intra, et sic prior effectu, potest producere et non 
producere obiectum; ut sicut est possibilitas in voluntate nostra respectu 
actus volendi - et logica et realis - in eodem instanti et pro eodem 
respectu eiusdem, ita etiam voluntas divina, quae in quantum operativa 
praecedit se ut productiva, potest in eodem instanti aeternitatis et pro 
eodem instanti aeternitatis velle et nolle aliquid, et sic producere aliquid 
et non producere. Et tunc sicut ista est distinguenda in nobis ‘voluntas 
volens in a, potest esse nolens in a’ sic est ista distinguenda ex parte 
Dei ‘voluntas divina volens in instanti aeternitatis lapidem esse, potest 
nolle in eodem instanti lapidem esse’: et non est sensus divisionis verus 
intelligendo extrema pro diversis mensuris (ut sit volens pro uno instanti 
et nolens pro alio), quia non est successio in comparatione ad volitionem 
divinam, - sed est vera quemadmodum prius dictum in nobis, nam 
sensus divisionis est quod ‘voluntas divina est volens lapidem esse in a 
instanti aeternitatis’ et ‘voluntas divina potest nolle lapidem esse in 
instanti aeternitatis’. 


wills and can not-will that object for the same moment. In this way 
contingency in actually existing things has been explained** 

The paragraph concludes with an exposition of the structural similar- 
ity between the divided sense applied to synchronic possibility proposi- 
tions and the divided sense applied to the moment of eternity. The 
divided sense applied to diachronic possibility propositions is not applic- 
able to the latter, because there are not two or more moments. There is 
only one moment of eternity. As in § 51, this means a new application 
of the distinction between divided and composite sense. Traditionally 
the divided sense could only be true when it concerned two moments”; 
for one and the same moment the difference was not perceived between 
the (false) composite sense and the (true) divided sense*’ Scotus now 
shows, however, that the divided sense can also be true in the case of 
the same moment of time or eternity for both conjuncts of the proposi- 
tion, while the composite sense is false. 

It is quite likely that Scotus felt obliged to design a theory of 
synchronic contingency because of God’s one moment of eternity. In the 
doctrine of the divine will a diachronic mutability is excluded in virtue 
of God’s simplicity (‘simplicitas’). 


55 In this paragraph it again becomes clear that the concept of ‘contingency’ 
includes the aspect of factuality in Scotus’ view. Scotus is not analyzing contin- 
gency as we understand it, pertaining to the level of possibility only but 
contingency as a qualification of factually existing things. 

56 See above footnote 42. 

57 This entailed the equivalence of: Mpti & M-pri and M(pt! & -pt!). 
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55 [Objections] - But against this position it is argued that it is not possible 
that the will can not-will something for that moment and at that moment 
at which it is willing it, because the Philosopher says in Perihermeneias 
I: "Everything which is, when it is, is necessary "9. 


{Instantiae] - Sed contra ista arguitur quod non sit possibile quod pro 
illo instanti et in illo instanti in quo voluntas velit aliquid, quod possit 
non velle illud, quia dicit Philosophus in I Perihermeneias: «Omne 
quod est, quando est, necesse est esse». 


56 Furthermore: "When a contingent proposition, which is false, is 
posited for the present moment, then it has to be denied that it is the 
present moment"’ For example: if "You are in Rome is false" and You 
are in Rome is posited, then it has to be denied that it is the present 
moment, because You are in Rome cannot be made true at @, if it is false 
at moment a. "For it should be made true, either by motion or by 
change. Not by motion, because there is no motion within a moment, 
- nor by change, because when there is change, then there is a term of 
change", and then it would be simultaneously true and false at a. There- 
fore, if You are in Rome is posited to be true, though this cannot be at 
a, as has been proved, then it should be denied that it is a. This rule and 
its argument, however, would not hold any truth if something can not-be 
when it is, or the reverse; for according to this argumentation, even if 
You are in Rome is false at a, it still can be true at a, just as the will can 
not-will something at a, though it wills it at a. 


Qa 


f. footnote 58. 


q 
r Cf. footnote 61. 


a 
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Scotus now proceeds to the discussion of three objections which 
dispute his analysis of the human and divine freedom of the will (§§ 55- 
57). In §§ 58-60 he will refute them. 


55 The first objection consists of the well-known thesis which Aristotle 
propounds in his De Interpretatione 9: "Everything which is, when it is, 
is necessary."** This thesis comes down to the denial of the existence of 
alternative states of affairs at a certain present moment. One of the 
things included by ‘everything’ of the thesis is ‘willing something’ It 
is also clear from Scotus’ own formulation in the first half of this 
paragraph (cf. ‘for that moment and at that moment’), that the terms 
‘when it is’ (‘quando est’) in Aristotle’s thesis have to be interpreted as 
a temporal connective. According to the Aristotelian theory of time, 
temporally indexed propositions are necessary and thus an alternative 
State of affairs is impossible at the moment concerned. If there is no 
temporal indexation of a proposition, then it is not necessary either 
The Scotian theory of synchronic contingency will be frequently 
criticised by later thinkers with the help of this Aristotelian view. 


56 The second objection puts forward a rule from William of Sherwood’s 
Obligations® and points especially at the important issue in Scotus’ 
theory of contingency, that it concerns the possibility of being different 
at the same moment. The rule states that it is not the present moment: 
if p is true at an instant ¢ and p is possibly false at an instant ¢, then the 
first instant cannot be the same as the second one. This view is clarified 
as follows: 

Suppose You are in Rome is false. If it is stated that this statement can 
be true for the same moment, then You are in Rome can be made true 
(‘verificaretur’) at that same moment. This could only happen by a 


58 J.L. Ackrill, Aristotle’s Categories and De Interpretatione, 52: “What is, 
necessarily is, when it is; and what is not, necessarily is not, when it is not.” (De 
interpretatione 9, 19°23-24). 

59 Cf. Hintikka, Time & necessity, passim; Knuuttila, ‘Modal logic’ On 
Aristotle’s consequent necessitarianism, cf. also: Vos, KN, 20-30, 254-257 and 
260-262. 

60 Treatises ‘de obligationibus’ are about certain disputes and their correspon- 
ding logical rules which any participant is obliged to keep. Cf. on this genre: E. 
Stump, ‘Obligations: A. From the beginning to the early fourteenth century’, 
CHLMP, 315-334; P.V. Spade, ‘Obligations: B. Developments in the fourteenth 
century’ CHLMP, 335-341. 
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Praeterea, «posito falso contingenti de praesenti instanti, negandum 
est praesens instans esse»', - ut si «te esse Romae sit falsum», et ponitur 
te esse Romae, negandum est praesens instans esse, quia si te esse 
Romae sit falsum in a instanti, non potest verificari in a; «aut enim 
verificaretur per motum, aut per mutationem: non per motum, quia 
Motus non est in instanti, mec per mutationem, quia quando est muta- 
tio, tunc est terminus mutationis», et tunc esset simul verum et falsum 
in a; igitur si ponatur ‘te esse Romae’ esse verum, cum hoc non possit 
esse in a, ut probatum est, negandum esset a esse. Sed ista regula nec 
eius probatio haberet veritatem, si quando aliquid est, possit non esse 
vel e contra, quia secundum hanc viam etsi te esse Romae sit falsum in 
a, potest tamen esse verum ina,  sicut licet voluntas velit aliquid in a, 
potest non velle illud in a. 


57 Furthermore, if the will willing something at a, can not-will it at a, 
then either this potency is with the act or it is before the act. Not with 
the act, because then there would be opposites at the same time. There- 
fore it is a potency before the act. But this is false, since no potency can 
be at a preceding its act: then a would be divisible and would not be an 
indivisible moment, the opposite of which is assumed. 


Praeterea, si voluntas volens aliquid in a, potest non velle illud in a, 
- aut igitur ista potentia est cum actu, aut ante actum. Non cum actu, 
quia tunc opposita essent simul; ergo est potentia ante actum. Sed hoc 
faisum est, cum nulla potentia potest esse in a, praecedens actum suum: 
tunc enim a esset divisibile et non instans indivisibile, cuius oppositum 
supponitur. 


58 Concerning the first objection we must say that with respect to this 
proposition: 


Everything which is, when it is, is necessary 


we must make the distinction between the composite and the divided 
sense, just as with respect to the proposition: 


It is necessary that a sense-gifted being runs, if a man runs. 
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movement or a change. The former is impossible, however, because 
within one moment there can be no movement. The latter is not possible 
either, because it would mean that the beginning and end of the change 
were true at the same moment, so that you are in Rome and you are not 
in Rome. Such a moment does not exist. The same goes for the will. 

Until now nothing has been stated with which Scotus cannot agree. It 
all seems to be about simply the impossibility of the coincidence of two 
factual states of affairs at one moment. At the end of this paragraph, 
however, Scotus interprets Sherwood’s rule in such a way as to imply 
that the opposite of a certain state of affairs is not possible for the same 
moment. Sherwood’s words support this explanation: "Therefore, since 
You are in Rome is false now, it is impossible that it is true now - or at 
[moment] a- "®' In § 59 we will see that Scotus rejects Sherwood’s 
rule when it is interpreted like this 


57 The third objection poses that actually willing b and the potency of not 
willing b cannot coincide at the same moment. According to the oppo- 
nent this implies either one of the following two positions: Either the 
potency coincides with the opposite act of the will, but that entails two 
opposite acts at the same indivisible moment, which is at variance with 
the principle of non-contradiction; or the potency precedes the opposite 
act of the will, but that means that the moment is not indivisible and that 
there are in fact two moments. 


58 Inhis reply to the first objection Scotus uses the well-tried distinction 
between the divided and the composite sense. Before he applies it to the 


61 Obligationes (cod. Paris nat. lat. 16617, f. 56v, as quoted in a footnote 
added by the Commissio scotistica): “cum igitur te esse Romae sit modo falsum, 
impossibile est quod modo seu ina - sit verum. After this the corresponding 
theory of truth is argued for as follows: “For, it cannot be made true, neither by 
a movement nor by a change [...]. Thus it is therefore impossible to make this 
falsehood true ata. [“Verificari enim non potest nisi per motum aut mutationem 
[...]. Sic ergo impossibile est hoc falsum verificari in a."] 

62 See as well: Knuuttila, ‘Time and modality’, 229 f.; Vos, KN, 85 f. 
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And in the composite sense this is categorical and true, and then it 
denotes the necessity of the consequence, and the meaning is: 


It is necessary that a sense-gifted being runs if a man runs 
in which 
A sense-gifted being runs if a man runs 
is necessary. The divided sense reads: 
It is necessary that a sense-gifted being runs, if a man runs. 
In this case the proposition is hypothetical and false, and its meaning is: 
That a sense-gifted being runs is necessary, if a man runs 
and then it denotes the necessity of the consequent. Similarly in the 
present case: in the composite sense the proposition is true, denoting the 
necessity of concomitance; then the meaning is: 
Everything which is when it is, is necessary 
denoting that 
Everything is when it is 


is necessary. In the divided sense the proposition is false and the neces- 
sity of the concomitant is denoted as follows: 


Everything which is, when it is, is necessary. 
Then the meaning is: 

Everything which is, is necessary, when it is, 
and this is false, because something contingent is not necessary when it 
is. However, in the present case is meant that the will willing something 


at a, can not-will it at a in an absolute sense and by this no necessity of 
concomitance is indicated. So it is irrelevant. 
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Aristotelian thesis, the outcome of another example is shown: It is 
necessary, that a sense-gifted being runs, if a man runs, In the compos- 
ite sense this proposition is true, for there is a necessary relation 
between being human and being a sense-gifted being. Then it concerns 
an implicative necessity (‘necessitas consequentiae’)® In the divided 
sense, however, the proposition is false. The necessity operator only 
covers One part of the proposition, in this case the consequent (hence: 
‘necessitas consequentis’): then a sense-gifted being runs is necessa- 
ry™; but this is false: it is not necessary that a sense-gifted being 
runs®° 

Now the application to Aristotle’s thesis follows. If we read it in the 
composite sense, then it is true and is nothing but an implicative neces- 
sity: It is necessary that: If there is something, then it is there. But if it 
is read in the divided sense: If there is something, then it is necessary, 
it is false, for what is created is contingent and so by definition not- 
necessary. 

Here Scotus uses the distinction between the necessity of concomi- 
tance and that of the concomitant parallel to the distinction between the 
necessity of the consequence and that of the consequent. We believe that 
these two distinctions may not be completely equated. Our suggestion 
is that Scotus links ‘consequence’ (‘consequentia’) with logical connec- 
tives (and inferences), and ‘concomitance’ (‘concomitantia’) with both 
logical and temporal connectives. In Aristotle’s thesis we have the 
temporal connective ‘when’ (‘quando’). So the point of Scotus’ analysis 
in this paragraph might be that a temporal indexation of p (p at ft) does 


63 Formalised: N((Hs & Ls) > (Zs & Ls)). Ls: s runs; other symbols as in 
footnote 51. 

64 (Hs & Ls) > N(Zs & Ls). 

65 Scotus further elucidates the distinction between ‘necessitas consequentiae’ 
and ‘necessitas consequentis’ with the help of the difference between a categori- 
cal and a hypothetical proposition. 

From Boethius till long after Scotus’ days a categorical proposition was 
defined as a proposition which has the simplest structure of subject and predicate 
(and copula) and which cannot be divided in further propositions. So too in 
Summule logicales by Peter of Spain; cf. Tract. I, n. 7. ‘Categorical’ can also 
mean, as it does here, that a composite proposition must be interpreted according 
to the structure of subject-predicate. 

Hypothetical is a proposition which consists of more propositions connected 
to a conjunction, disjunction or implication. Cf. Summule logicales, Tract. I, n. 
16. 
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Ad primum dicendum quod haec ‘omne quod est, quando est, est 
necessarium’, est distinguenda secundum compositionem et divisionem, 
- Sicut haec ‘animal currere, si homo currit, est necessarium’ Et in 
sensu compositionis est categorica et vera, et tunc denotat necessitatem 
consequentiae, et est sensus ‘animal currere si homo currit, est necessa- 
rium’, hoc est: haec est necessaria ‘animal currit si homo currit’ Sensus 
divisionis est ‘animal currere, si homo currit, est necessarium’: est tunc 
hypothetica et falsa, et est sensus ‘animal currere est necessarium, si 
homo currit’, et tunc denotat necessitatem consequentis. - Sic in propo- 
sito: in sensu compositionis vera, et denotatur necessitas concomitan- 
tiae, et est sensus ‘omne quod est quando est, necesse est esse’, et 
denotatur esse necessarium ‘omne esse quando est’; in sensu divisionis 
falsa, et denotatur necessitas concomitantis sic ‘omne quod est, quando 
est, necesse est esse’, et significatur quod ‘omne quod est, est necessa- 
rium esse quando est’, - et hoc falsum est, quia contingens non est 
necessarium quando est. Nunc autem in proposito significatur quod 
voluntas volens aliquid in a, potest nolle illud absolute in a, et non 
significatur aliqua necessitas concomitantiae. Et ideo non est ad proposi- 
tum. 


59 Concerning the next objection: we deny that rule. Nevertheless the 
disputational art of obligations is handed down well by that master 
without this rule; hence this art does not depend on the truth of this 
tule. 


Ad aliud: negatur illa regula. Verumtamen ars obligatoria bene tradi- 
tur ab illo magistro sine hac regula; unde non dependet ex veritate 
huius regulae. 


not give p the modal status of necessity. If p is contingent, then p att 
is contingent as well 

The opponent quotes the Aristotelian thesis to undermine Scotus’ 
thesis, that a will which wills something at a certain instant can not-will 
this at the same instant. Scotus, however, parries this objection: Under- 
stood implicatively Aristotle’s thesis is correct and it does not affect the 
synchronic theory of contingency” 

Moreover, Scotus concludes this paragraph by remarking that even 
implicative necessity is not the point of his own thesis, but ‘merely’ the 
absolute possibility of the opposite act of the will for the same 
instant™ The Aristotelian thesis is not relevant therefore, even if it is 
correctly interpreted. 


59 A very short reply is given to the second objection. Scotus rejects 
William of Sherwood’s rule, but he does not say why. The reason is 
obvious, though. As was observed in § 56, Scotus reads Sherwood’s 
tule also as a negation of the fact that for a certain, given state of 
affairs, the opposite is possible for the same instant. It is exactly this 
point which is the heart of Scotus’ theory of contingency and therefore 
he has to reject Sherwood’s rule as invalid®? 


66 The formalisation of Scotus’ interpretation of Aristotle’s thesis is different 
from that of the exemplary proposition. Although the formula N(p > p) is 
perfectly true, the temporal aspect is lost in it. The formula must be N(pi1 > pri), 
for Scotus’ point is a very specific one: Temporal indexation does not assign 
necessity to the proposition concerned. 

67 Scotus rejects the first (and most common) of two possible interpretations 
of Aristotle’s statement: pri > Npti or N(pti > pti). The second one is not 
incompatible with his own thesis: pt! & M-pt!. 

68 As the necessity operator in the correct formalisation of the Aristotelian 
statement concerns the implicative relation between p and p, Scotus focusses on 
the nature of the possibility of -p: it is ‘absolute’, which means syntactically 
independent; confer ‘absolute’ in contrast to ‘transiens’ in § 68. 

69 Scotus’ interpretation can be confirmed from the beginning of Sherwood’s 
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60 Concerning the third objection, when one argues in terms of the 
fallacy of insufficiency that 


The will willing something at a, can not-will it at a: 


The potency is not temporally before the act, neither is the potency with 
the act, but the potency is prior by nature in regard to the act, for the 
cause by nature precedes its effect when its cause, causing freely and 
contingently, causes. And at that moment at which it causes, it causes 
contingently, for, if it would not cause contingently for that moment, it 
would not cause contingently, because then it does not cause contingent- 
ly for another moment either. 


Ad tertium, quando arguitur ab insufficiente quia ‘voluntas volens 
aliquid in a, potest nolle illud in a’: non potentia ante actum tempore, 
nec potentia cum actu, sed potentia ante actum natura, nam quando 
causa causans libere et contingenter causat, praecedit natura suum 
effectum, - et in illo instanti in quo causat, contingenter causat, quia si 
non pro illo instanti contingenter causaret, non causaret contingenter, 
quia tunc contingenter non causat pro alio instanti. 


This explanation matches the parallel of this paragraph in Appendix 
A, which explicitly mentions why Sherwood’s rule is incorrect. Accord- 
ing to that explanation the rule then implies that, if a state of affairs is 
false for a certain moment, this state of affairs is impossible. This 
connection of falsity and impossibility is explicitly rejected in the 
corresponding paragraph of Appendix A”° 


60 Scotus’ answer to the third objection denies the temporal precedence 
of the potency to will over the actual will: The distinction between 
willing a and the potency of not-willing a does not mean, that the poten- 
cy precedes the actual willing in a temporal sense. A possibility “by 
nature’ or structurally ‘precedes’ the actuality of the opposite at the 
same moment. Put otherwise: Every contingent act presupposes the 
potency (and the possibility) of its opposite act at the same instant’’ 
Neither is it a coincidence of two opposite acts at the same moment. 
Both interpretations of the Scotian thesis: The will which wills something 
at moment t, can also not-will this at moment t’’, as mentioned in the 
third argument, must therefore be rejected. 

At the end of the paragraph we see how Scotus relates the structural 
precedence of the cause to synchronic contingency. If a cause acts 
contingently, it does so ‘by nature’ or structurally; therefore it acts 
contingently at any moment it acts. With this conclusion Scotus reaches 


De obligationibus. Cf. R. Green, An introduction to the logical treatise ‘De 
obligationibus’ I, Leuven 1963, 5, cf. 8-9. 

Scotus moreover remarks that Sherwood’s theory on the technique of dis- 
putation (the rules ‘de obligatione’) does not depend on the truth of the rule under 
consideration. 

70 Cf. Opera omnia, vol. VI, Appendix A, § {19}, 423: “non sequitur ‘est 
falsum pro illo instanti, ergo impossibile’” ["from the fact that it is false for that 
moment, it does not follow that it is impossible" ]. 

71 Ina logical formula: N(sWatl > Ms-Wat!). 

72 Scotus says that the opponent reasoned ‘ab insufficiente’ According to the 
Summule logicales by Peter of Spain, Tr. XII n. 13 it is a fallacy which ‘sins 
because of a conclusion from insufficiency’ (‘probatio peccat secundum conse- 
quens ab insufficienti’ 218 1. 25, or shortly ‘peccat ab insufficienti’ 218 1. 29). 
This means, that one tries to reach a valid conclusion (‘consequens’) on the 
ground of too few premisses. In this paragraph Scotus points at the fact that the 
opponent draws a conclusion on the ground of merely two possibilities. As Scotus 
demonstrates, there is a third possibility, however, which renders the opponent’s 
conclusion invalid. 


61 So then, the first issue has become clear: how there is contingency in 
things, because it comes from God, and what it is in God which is the 
cause of this contingency, because it is his will. 


Sic igitur apparet primum, quomodo est contingentia in rebus, quia a 
Deo, - et quid est in Deo quod est causa huius contingentiae, quia 
voluntas eius. 


{B. How GobD’s CERTAIN KNOWLEDGE IS COMPATIBLE WITH THE 
CONTINGENCY OF THINGS] 


[B. - QUOMODO CUM CONTINGENTIA RERUM STAT CERTA COGNITIO 
DEI] 


an important point. From § 50 to the end of this paragraph he has shown 
how there can be contingency at a certain moment; for if there were no 
contingency at a particular moment, there would be no contingency at 
all. If, however, contingency (structurally) exists at one moment, it 
exists at all moments: past’, present and future. 


61 In this paragraph Scotus now draws conclusions for the issues b) and 
c) as mentioned in § 38. When summarised, they amount to the follow- 
ing statement: the actualisation of this state of affairs and not the oppo- 
site one, has its cause in God’s free will. Again Scotus directs his 
attention to the aspect of factuality of his concept of contingency. 
Though his thesis, taken in itself, is correct, it must still be kept in mind 
that the fact that opposite states of affairs are possible, is a logical- 
ontological issue that cannot have its origin in God’s creating will. This 
is given with the (transcendental) structure of the ontological room in 
which God’s will and man’s _ is active. 


With this concluding paragraph, the first main question, which was 
asked in § 31 and discussed in §§ 32-60, has been answered. 


B. How GopD’sS CERTAIN KNOWLEDGE IS COMPATIBLE WITH THE 
CONTINGENCY OF THINGS 


Now that Scotus has demonstrated that there is and how there is 
contingency in things, he is going to answer the second main question 
which is posed in § 31: How can God have certain and infallible know|- 
edge of contingent things? This question, answered in §§ 62-66, is in 
fact a summary of the questions one to four, which are about the nature 
of God’s knowledge of the contingent future. In §§ 67-68 Scotus returns 
to question five, in which the same problem as that of the second main 
question is posed, but conversely: Suppose God has knowledge of the 
future, can the future then be contingent? 

It is important to observe beforehand that, when Scotus starts to 
answer the second main question, he exclusively answers the question 
how immutability, certainty and infallibility of God’s knowledge of the 
contingent future are logically compatible with the contingency of that 


73 Cf., however, § 69. 


62 Now, we still have to consider, secondly, how God’s knowledge is 
certain and infallible, the contingency of things being compatible with 
it. 

I say then, that the divine intellect, understanding a proposition not 
as true or false, presents it to the will as a neutral one (just as with 
understanding: Stars are even in number). Suppose | can make a propo- 
sition true by my will (for instance / sit), then at first it is understood 
by me in a neutral sense, but only as something theoretical; and when 
it is actualised and effected by the will determined to one component, 
then it is understood as true, and before it was only presented to the will 
as neutral. 


Nunc, secundo, restat videre quomodo scientia Dei est certa et infalli- 
bilis stante contingentia rerum. 

Et dico quod intellectus divinus offert voluntati suae aliquam com- 
plexionem ut neutram, non apprehendens ut veram vel falsam (sicut cum 
apprehendo ‘astra esse paria’); et si ponatur quod per voluntatem meam 
possim verificare aliquam complexionem (ut ‘me sedere’), prius est 
apprehensa a me ut neutra, sed tantum ut unum speculabile, et quando 
ponitur in esse et in effectu per voluntatem determinatam ad unam 


partem, tunc apprehenditur ut vera, et prius tantum offerebatur voluntati 
ut neutra. 


63 Similarly, in the present case, the divine intellect primarily is not 
practical, neither does it primarily understand something as to be done, 
but it shows it to the will as neutral. However, the will confines itself 
to one component by actualizing it or not actualizing it and then the 
intellect understands its truth. 


Sic in proposito, intellectus divinus primo non est practicus, nec 
apprehendit primo aliquid ut operandum, sed ostendit voluntati ut 
neutrum; voluntas autem determinat se ad unam partem, ponendo in esse 
vel non in esse, et tunc intellectus apprehendit veritatem illius. 
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future. The following does not give a theory which explains in what way 
God can have knowledge of the future!”* 


62 In his answer to the question about the nature of God’s knowledge of 
the contingent future Scotus reverts to his theory of the neutral proposi- 
tion, which we already learned in § 44. His present example is from the 
field of human action: / sit. Although this proposition will be true in the 
near future, I have still not decided to sit at that future moment. So I 
myself understand it as open, as neutral. From the viewpoint of my will 
it is not yet decided whether I shall sit or not, and that is why my 
intellect understands it neither as true, nor as false. But let us suppose 
that I choose to sit and decide to make it true that / sit. Then I make / 
sit true (‘verificare’). So Scotus’ hypothesis of the neutral proposition 
consists in a threefold distinction: 

1. The intellect knows a neutral proposition, which means: a proposi- 
tion without any truth-value. 

2. By means of the will a proposition receives a truth-value (true or 
false). 

3. Eventually the intellect determinately knows the proposition, 
including its truth-value. 


63 Applied to God the mentioned threefold distinction is as follows: 
1 The divine intellect presents a neutral proposition to the divine 
will. 


74 Various interpreters, incorrectly, think that Scotus also answers this 
question in distinction I 39. They say that in Scotus’ theory God’s knowledge of 
the future is based on the knowledge of his will, which all future states of affairs 

the ones arising from human acts of the will included - effectively (pre)deter- 
mines. For human acts this implies that they may be contingent, but that they are 
nevertheless determined by the divine will. Determinate willing and knowing, as 
they are discussed in this paragraph and the next, do not imply, however, deter- 
minate causation. Cf. for this incorrect interpretation: Schwamm, op. cit., 29-30, 
78-91; Langston, op. cit., 39-52, 119-128; Craig, op. cit., 136-139, 144 f.; 
Hoenen, Marsilius van Inghen, 164-166. See. also the commentary to § 63 and 
Introduction section 5. 
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64 But this can be put in two ways: 

In one way, when a proposition is shown to the divine will in an 
absolute sense as neutral and not as to be done, the divine will chooses 
one component, - and that [component] will be for that moment for 
which it wills it to be. The intellect, however, sees the decision of the 
will for one component and sees that his will cannot be impeded and so 
from this it certainly knows that the future thing will be for that moment 
for which it will be. But in this way of knowing there seems to be 
something discursive, as if the divine intellect, seeing the decision of the 
will, would see an aspect of the existence of a contingent thing only on 
further reflection. 


Sed hoc potest poni dupliciter: 

Uno modo, quando aliqua complexio absolute ut neutra, et non ut 
facienda, ostenditur voluntati divinae, voluntas divina eligit unam 
partem, - et pro illo instanti pro quo vult illud esse, illud erit; intellectus 
autem videt determinationem voluntatis ad unam partem et quod volun- 
tas eius impediri non potest, et sic ex hoc cognoscit certitudinaliter rem 
futuram fore pro illo instanti pro quo erit. - Sed in isto modo cognos- 
cendi videtur esse aliquis discursus, quasi intellectus divinus videns 
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2. The will determines the truth-value of this proposition. 

3. The divine intellect knows the proposition, its truth-value included, 
certainly and infallibly. 

The fact that the divine will determines the truth-value of every 
proposition, does not mean that it also causes every state of affairs 
under consideration. As we have already indicated, we use ‘determine’ 
(‘determinare’) in a weaker sense’®: The determinateness is only the 
definite character of the truth-value of a proposition knowable and 
known by God, the internal and causal structure of the known state of 
affairs not being affected by that knowledge. 

The constitutive role of the divine will can vary widely. It is, at any 
rate, a necessary condition, as it is when states of affairs are the effects 
of sinful human volitions, which, while God permits them, He absolute- 
ly does not want to perform or to cause them. The constitutive part of 
the human will can be observed in Scotus’ handling of the example 
about sitting in the previous paragraph. Then Scotus discusses ‘making 
true’ (‘verificare’) of the proposition / sit by my will. The divine will is 
only the completely sufficient condition of a fixed truth-value if the act 
under consideration is simply God’s own deed’® 


64 Now Scotus posits that the way in which the threefold distinction 
mentioned in § 63 is accomplished in God, can be explained in two 
ways’? 

The first explanation considers the transitions between the elements 
as discursive moments of deliberation in God’s intellect: His intellect 
does not have certain knowledge of a specific proposition until it has 
become determinate by a decision of his will. However, though valid for 
man, such a discursive interaction between intellect and will may not be 
assumed for God, according to Scotus. 


75 Cf. also the commentary to § 1. 

76 See for the issue of ‘practical knowledge’ the explanation to §§ 43 and 44. 

77 On both interpretations and their later reception, cf. Hoenen, Marsilius van 
Inghen, 164-170. 
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determinationem voluntatis primo discurreret ad videndum condicio- 
nem exsistentiae rei contingentis. 


65 Therefore it can be said otherwise, and perchance in a better way, as 
follows: when the will has decided for one component, that [component] 
has the aspect of being made and being produced. Then the intellect sees 
that proposition not by the fact that it sees the decision of the will, but 
its essence is then for itself the immediate ground of representing that 
proposition. J do not say that the essence first represents the terms of 
that proposition to the intellect, and on this basis the proposition itself 
(as happens with our intellect). In that case the divine intellect would 
devaluate after all. But as it has been said in the beginning of this 
[book], just as the divine intellect immediately is the ground for the 
divine intellect of understanding the terms, so it understands the propo- 
sition’ Such as: if I would have a fixed act of seeing, I see a white 
thing now and after removing the white thing - without a change in the 
act of seeing 1 would see another thing, for instance something black. 
Likewise the divine intellect sees the truth of a proposition (a truth 
which its essence immediately represents to itself) made and worked by 
the will. This [proposition] reflects in the essence, under the aspect of 
something to be done, only after having been determined by the divine 
will. The same holds for the other [component]. 


Ideo potest aliter sic dici, et forte melius, quod quando voluntas 
determinavit se ad unam partem, tunc illud habet rationem factibilis et 
producibilis, - et tunc intellectus non per hoc quod videt determinatio- 
nem voluntatis, videt illam complexionem, sed essentia sua sibi est 
immediata ratio repraesentandi tunc illam complexionem. Non dico 
quod essentia primo repraesentat intellectui divino terminos illius 
complexionis, et ex hoc complexionem (sicut accidit in intellectu nos- 
tro), tunc enim intellectus divinus vilesceret; sed sicut dictum est in 
principio istius, intellectus divinus sicut immediate est ratio intellectui 
divino intelligendi terminos, ita et complexionem®: sicut si haberem 
actum videndi stantem, nunc video album et amoto albo - sine mutatione 
in actu videndi - viderem aliud ut nigrum, ita intellectus divinus videt 
veritatem alicuius complexionis factam et operatam a voluntate (quam 
veritatem immediate sibi repraesentat essentia sua), quae non relucet sub 


s Cf, Lectura, prologus §§ 100, 103. 
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65 To solve the problem of discursivity Scotus gives a second expla- 
nation. If either of the two propositions p and not-p received the truth- 
value ‘true’ by way of the determination of the divine will, then this 
proposition has a reason or ground (‘ratio’) to be done or to be pro- 
duced. But what is the reason or ground (‘ratio’) for God to know this 
proposition? According to Scotus God’s knowledge is not caused or 
evoked by this determination of the will, though the act is presupposed 
and though there is a structural ‘after’ (‘postquam’- see the end of the 
paragraph). It is God’s essence itself which is the immediate (‘immedia- 
ta’) ground for the knowledge of any contingent (or necessary) state of 
affairs. Put in another way: All states of affairs willed by God are 
willed by one eternal decision of his will, about which we cannot say 
that it was ‘once’ taken; and it is essential for God to know immediately 
all the propositions determined by this act of the will. So the fact that 
God knows every true propostion has its ground in his essence, although 
the fact that this proposition received the truth-value ‘true’ and not its 
opposite is determined by his will. 

We can elucidate this connection of God’s essential and immediate 
knowledge of contingently true propositions with God’s essential prop- 
erty ‘omniscience’ Of all the actual! states of affairs known by God, a 
considerable part is contingent. However, God’s knowing these and all 
other states of affairs is essential for him. 

To this explanation of God’s immediate knowledge of determinate 
propositions Scotus adds that the false supposition that the divine intel- 
lect would first know the terms and next the proposition composed of 
them, cannot be used to defend discursivity of God’s intellect. God 
knows the propositions as immediately as He knows their terms. Scotus 
illustrates this with the help of an example which is not well chosen 
because of the temporal succession. The core of it is that a not-changing 
act of observation can see successive objects. 


ratione factibilis in essentia nisi postquam determinatum sit a voluntate 
divina. Et sic de alio. 


66 From this the solution of these four questions becomes clear, just as 
it does for him who studies them. 


Ex isto patet ad illas quaestiones quattuor, sicut patet applicanti. 


67 Concerning the fifth question some [thinkers]' say that with respect 
to this proposition: 


God necessarily knows that I will sit 


(or a will be) the following distinction must be made: in the divided 
sense the proposition 


God necessarily knows, that I will sit 


is true and means that God necessarily knows and that I will sit. In the 
composite sense it is false. 


Ad quintam quaestionem dicunt aliqui' quod haec ‘Deus scit neces- 
sario me sessurum’ (vel ‘a fore’) est distinguenda: et in sensu divisionis 
vera ‘Deus scit necessario, me sessurum’ et significat quod Deus 
necessario sciat et quod sedebo, - et in sensu compositionis falsa. 


t Cf. Jacobus of Metz, Sent. Ed. 38 q. 2 in corp. (cod. Vat. Borgh. 122, f. 
33vb) [as referred to by the Commissio scotistica]. 
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66 In this paragraph Scotus simply states, that in the preceding two 
paragraphs he indirectly gave the answer to the first four questions 
which ask about determinateness, infallibility, immutability and neces- 
sity of God’s knowledge of the future. In his doctrine of the divine 
knowledge he explained, with the help of the theory of the neutral 
proposition, in which way these properties belong to God’s knowledge. 


67 Now that Scotus has demonstrated that God has and how God has 
knowledge of future contingent states of affairs, he has to return to 
question five, which asks if the contingency of the future is compatible 
with God’s knowledge of it. 

There are some scholars who share Scotus’ view that God has certain 
and infallible knowledge of the contingent future, but give an incorrect 
argumentation for it. Their view is elucidated with the following prop- 
osition: God necessarily knows that I will sit. To this proposition they 
apply the distinction between divided and composite sense as follows: 
in the divided sense this proposition is true, for ‘necessary’ only qual- 
ifies God’s knowledge; in the composite sense it is false, for then 
‘necessary’ rules the entire proposition and therefore it rules also the 
future fact ‘I will sit’ 


78 In this paragraph we see a different use of the distinction of divided and 
composite sense. We are now reminded of the elementary meaning of the divided 
sense: in the proposition a comma is placed after ‘necessarily’ (necessario’) and 
before ‘that I’ (‘me’) which divides the sentence into two parts. In this case the 
technique has quite a different effect from the one it had in §§ 48, 51, 54 and 58. 
Then the modal operator was related to the second part of the sentence with the 
help of a comma, now it is related to the first part of the sentence and separated 
from the second part: ‘I will sit’ The ‘dividing’ interpretation of a proposition 
does not simply and automatically mean therefore, that the operator is related to 
the second part of the proposition. 
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68 But the way they put it is logically incorrect. When there is an act 
which is transitive to an object, the distinction with respect to the 
proposition should not be made in this way that the act can be taken on 
its own and not as transitive. For then this proposition: 


I see you Sit 


might be true though I do not see you, for this proposition: / see can 
still be true and likewise this one: You sit. And for this reason | say that 
this proposition: 


God necessarily knows that a will be 


is false in an absolute sense, because the necessity of the act is indicated 
as related to such an object, which is not necessary. Hence necessity 
does not qualify the act of knowing on its own, but as it is transitive to 
a contingent object that possibly is not and consequently ‘[possibly is] 
not known’ And for this reason the proposition is false in an absolute 
sense. 


Sed illud non est dictum secundum logicam. Quando enim est actus 
transiens supra aliquod obiectum, non est propositio distinguenda per 
hoc quod actus possit accipi absolute, non ut transiens: tunc enim potest 
haec esse vera ‘ego video te sedere’, licet non videam te, haec enim 
adhuc potest esse vera ‘ego video’ et haec similiter ‘tu sedes’ Et ideo 
dico quod haec est absolute falsa ‘Deus necessario scit a fore’ quia 
notatur necessitas actus ut est talis obiecti, quod obiectum non est 
necessarium; unde necessitas non determinat actum sciendi absolute, sed 
ut transit in obiectum contingens, quod potest non esse, et ‘non sciri 
esse’ per consequens. Et ideo propositio absolute falsa. 


68 To this theory of § 67 Scotus answers that logically it is not correct. 
For it is incorrect to analyse a proposition which is about a transitive act 
an act related to an object in such a way that the decisive modal 
qualification is related to the isolated act: to the act of knowing sepa- 
rated from its epistemic object (‘absolute’) and not in its relation to the 
object (‘ut transiens’). If it were not incorrect, J see you sit would be 
also true when J see and you sit were true separately, even if I do not 
factually see you sit. 

So, the act of God’s knowledge and ‘necessary’ as its qualification 
cannot be isolated from its epistemic object. The act is related to an 
object which itself is not-necessary, which can also not-be and can be 
not-known therefore: so God’s knowledge must be not-necessary; God 
can know a contingent object in a contingent way only. 

This does not mean, however, that there is no necessity left in God’s 
knowledge. For, there still is the necessity of the implicative relation 
between the epistemic act and the epistemic object. In the proposition 
under consideration, it is not the epistemic act on its own (‘absolute’) 
which is necessary, but its relation (‘ut transiens’) to the contingent 
epistemic object’? 


79 Hence, NgKp & p (divided sense) is an incorrect formalisation, but 
N(gKp - p) is a correct one. So the proposition is true if it is read in the compo- 
site sense. 
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{Hl. To THE INITIAL ARGUMENTS] 


[III]. AD RATIONES PRINCIPALES]| 


69 [To the arguments of the first question] Concerning the first argument 
we must say that according to the Philosopher, unlike with propositions 
about the past and the present, there is no determinate truth in contin- 
gent propositions about the future. For in propositions about the past 
one component is necessary so that it cannot be false, but in proposi- 
tions about the present one component determinately has been effected. 
In propositions about the future, however, there is no such determina- 
tion. Although God determinately knows that a will be for some 
moment, yet for that moment He can know that a will not be, and for 
that moment it is possible that a will not be, not only with respect to the 
proximate cause, but [also] with respect to the divine will (not because 
He wills successively, but because by the same act by which He is 
willing that a will be for the moment of eternity, He can will that a will 
not be at the same moment, as has been said before). 


{Ad rationes primae quaestionis} Ad primam rationem dicendum quod 
secundum Philosophum non est veritas determinata in futuris contin- 
gentibus sicut in praeteritis et praesentibus. Nam in praeteritis una pars 
est necessaria, ita quod non potest esse falsa, in praesentibus autem una 
pars determinate est in effectu; sed in futuris non est determinatio talis: 
licet Deus determinate sciat @ fore pro aliquo instanti, pro illo tamen 
potest scire a non fore, - et pro illo potest a non fore non solum respec- 
tu causae proximae, sed respectu voluntatis divinae (non quia successive 
velit, sed quia eodem actu quo vult a fore pro instanti aeternitatis, in 
eodem potest velle a non fore, sicut dictum est prius). 
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III. DISCUSSION OF THE INITIAL ARGUMENTS TO THE FIVE QUES- 
TIONS 


In §§ 69-81 we find Scotus’ analysis and refutation of the arguments, 
which were adduced in the five questions at the beginning of the distinc- 
tion (§§ 1-16). 


The arguments of the first question claimed to show that God does not 
have any determinate knowledge of the future. As we saw, Scotus does 


not support this position, so he has to refute the arguments which are in 
favour of it. 


69 The first argument posited that the absence of a truth-value for contin- 
gent propositions about the future makes these propositions unknowable. 
Scotus now states that it is very possible to assume a determinate truth- 
value for contingent propositions about the future, by which knowledge 
of it is possible. However, the consequence of this is not that the future 
is determined in a necessary sense. For there are three ways in which 
‘determinate’ can be understood. The first way is to be applied to 
propositions about the past: these are not only determinate in the sense 
of being true, but they are also necessary. The second way concerns the 
present: one of the two contradictory propositions is definitely imple- 
mented. According to Scotus there is yet another determinateness for the 
future: ‘determinate’ coincides with the possibility of the opposite, 
because God can will that the future is different and so the opposite 
truth-value is possible. 

Now the difficulty lies in the question of whether Scotus completely 
accepts this threefold explanation. Or does he follow Aristotle as far as 
past and present are concerned and does not give his own view until the 
future (the time-dimension which is at stake in the argument of the 
opponent) is discussed (so from "sed futuris" onwards)? In any case, it 
is quite striking that he does not make a move towards applying his 
theory of contingency to past and present, though it could be done 
without any difficulty®® So here it remains unclear whether Scotus 
keeps to Aristotle’s line and states the necessity of the past or whether 
he leaves this problem as it is*' 





80 Scotus implicitly practices the application to propositions about the present 
in §§ 56 and 59. 


81 In Lectura 1 40, § 9, we read: “In the first counterargument it is argued 
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70 Second, they argue: ‘If the divine potency were limited to one compo- 
nent of a contradiction, He would not be omnipotent. Therefore, simi- 
larly, if He only knows one component of a contradiction, He is not 
omniscient. I say to this that his potency is not limited to one compo- 
nent of a contradiction in such a way as if it could not be related to the 
other one. The same is true of knowledge. 


Ad aliud, quando arguitur quod ‘si potentia divina esset limitata ad 
unam partem contradictionis, non esset omnipotens, igitur a simili si 
sciat tantum unam partem contradictionis, non erit omnisciens’ dico 
quod potentia sua non est ita limitata ad unam partem contradictionis 
quasi non potest esse alterius; et ita de scientia. 


70 Scotus does not give separate attention to the second argument of 
question one, which was presented as a confirmation of the first 
argument that he had refuted in the previous paragraph. In the second 
argument it was said that deliberation on a future which is already 
‘determinate’ does not make any sense and that therefore the future 
cannot be determinate. Scotus’ answer to this is so much in correspon- 
dence with the preceding paragraph, that we can easily explicate it: The 
sense of deliberation on the future - though it is determinate is within 
sight again, when necessity, truth-value (“determinateness’) and certain- 
ty are disconnected, as has already been stated in the preceding para- 
graph. 

The third argument stated that the unlimitedness of God’s knowledge 
results in the fact that it is not possible for him to have knowledge of a 
contradiction. Scotus refutes this by stating that it is very well possible 
to know the truth-value of both conjuncts of a contradiction p & -p as 
true, for God knows the truth of one conjunct and the possible truth of 
the other conjunct® So the limitation of his knowledge to either of the 
two conjuncts has been removed. 


Now both the arguments to the second question are discussed (§§ 4 
and 5). These were meant to show that God’s knowledge of the future 
is not infallible. 





that what has passed to the past, is necessary we may grant this. And when it 
is argued that He is elected passed to the past, we have to say that this is false 
[...J" ("Ad primum argumentum, quando arguitur quod illud quod transiit in 
praeteritum, est necessarium, concedatur. Et quando arguitur quod ‘istum 
praedestinari’ transiit in praeteritum, dicendum quod hoc falsum est [...]"). 

It is noteworthy that in the parallel paragraph of Appendix A to the Ordinatio 
(§ [26]) it is no longer said that the past is necessary, but that there is a diffe- 
rence between past and future with regard to a state of affairs being effected, 
which of course is true. Moreover, in this distinction Scotus no longer distin- 
guishes between the determinateness of the past and of the present. In Ordinatio 
I 40 the ‘concession’ (as quoted above) that the past is necessary, is missing. Cf. 
on Scotus and the necessity of the past: Normore, op. cit., 369. 

In later texts on Sententiae I] 25, e.g. Ordinatio III 25, however, Scotus quite 
clearly endorses the necessity of the past. So his discovery of the synchronic 
contingency regarding the future is applied to the present, but not to the past. 

82 In formula: gKp & gKM-p. See also the end of our commentary to § 3. 
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71 [To the arguments of the second question] Concerning the argument of 
the second question we must say that the following inferences are not 
similar: although 


God knows that a will be 
And a will not be 
Therefore: God is mistaken 


is valid (for then He would know that something will be which will not 
be), nevertheless 


God knows that a will be 
And it is possible that a will not be 
Therefore: God can be mistaken 


is not valid, for He is not mistaken on account of the fact that He knows 
that something will be which possibly will not be. Hence, although the 
conclusion follows from a non-modal major premiss and such a minor 
premiss, yet this is not valid when the minor premiss is a possible one. 
For, when the minor premiss is taken as a non-modal negation in the 
second figure, the predicate is denied of the subject for every future 
time and therefore it is denied of the minor term for that time at which 
the major term is predicated of the middle term. However, this is not 
the case when the minor premiss is a possible one. For at the very 
moment at which God knows that a will be, it is possible that a will not 
be and it is possible that He knows that it will not be, as has been said. 


[Ad rationes secundae quaestionis] Ad rationem alterius quaestionis 
dicendum quod non est simile: licet enim sequitur ‘Deus scit a fore, et 
a non erit, igitur Deus decipitur’ (quia tunc sciret aliquid fore quod non 
erit), - non tamen sequitur “Deus scit @ fore, et a potest non fore, igitur 
Deus potest decipi’ quia non ex hoc quod scit aliquid fore quod potest 
non fore, decipitur. Unde licet ex maiore de inesse et tali minore 
sequitur conclusio, non tamen quando minor de possibili, quia quando 
accipitur minor negative de inesse in secunda figura, negatur praedica- 
tum a subiecto pro omni tempore futuro, et ideo pro illo tempore pro 
quo praedicatur maior extremitas de medio, negatur de minore extremi- 
tate; non sic autem quando minor est de possibili, immo pro eodem 
instanti pro quo Deus scit a fore, potest a non fore, et potest sciri non 
fore, sicut dictum est. 
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71 Scotus refutes the first argument (§ 4) by concentrating on the validity 
of both the inferences as they were used. He shows that though the first 
inference is valid the second one is not. This one runs as follows: 


I 1 God knows that a will be 
2. It is possible that a will not be 


3. It is possible that God is mistaken. 


Scotus says that God is mistaken does not follow from premisses | and 
28° He demonstrates this with the help of some syllogistic considera- 
tions* 

However, the conclusion of the opponent is not: God is mistaken, but: 
It is possible that God is mistaken. To this we can say that Scotus 
probably assumes that the opponent sees can and will in one line and 
views a Situation in which a will not be is factual. 

Inference II also remains invalid, however, if the opponent did not use 
this illegitimate implication of possibility and actuality. For, the prop- 
osition God is mistaken entails, when taken strictly, a contradiction: it 
poses the conjunction God knows that p (which necessarily implies p) 
and not p. If God is mistaken is inconsistent, then /t is possible that God 
is mistaken is so too, so that the conclusion of II is false. As a false 
conclusion cannot follow from two true premisses (as of course the 
opponent sees them), inference II is invalid. 





83 Cf. also the commentary to § 4. 

84 A syllogism of the second figure has the following form: 
]. Major term Middle term 

2. Minor term Middle term 


3. Minor term Major term 

Transposed to the example of this paragraph, in which the minor is a negation: 
1. God knows that a will be 
2. There is no instant at which a is 


3. There is no instant at which God knows 
Scotus says that for the same instant at which the minor poses not a, the major 
poses: God knows a. Then God would indeed be mistaken and the inference 
would be valid. This is not the case when the minor becomes a possibility 
proposition. 


72 Concerning the second argument, when it is argued on the basis of 
God knows that a will be, 
and 
It is possible that it will not be 
is assumed to be actualised, 1 say that only by assuming 
It is possible that a will not be 


as actualised, nothing impossible follows. If we maintain, however, the 
other proposition 


God knows that a will be 


and then it is assumed to be actualised [sc. a will not be], then some- 
thing impossible follows, not because of assuming it to be actualised, 
but because of an incompossibility with regard to the other proposition. 
And this is an accepted statement: ‘If something possible is assumed to 
be actual, something impossible follows only when the result is an 
incompossibility’” Hence it does not follow that, if a possible proposi- 
tion is true together with another non-modal one, the non-modal coun- 
terpart is compatible with that one; for the non-modal proposition is the 
antecedent to the possible one; and it is not necessary that what is 
compatible with the consequent, is compatible with the antecedent too, 
for the antecedent can be incompatible with one or another proposition, 
although the consequent is not. And that is why, although this propo- 


sition: 
It is possible that a will not be 


is compatible with 


God knows that a will be, 


u Cf. footnote 86. 
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72 Scotus discusses the second argument elaborately. He could simply 
have argued that /f is possible that a will not be does not entail that a 
will be; subsequently he could have shown, along the line of § 71, that 
It is possible that a will not be is not problematic in view of God’s 
knowing that a will be. 

However, Scotus allows his opponent more than this. Let us make a 
transition from possibility to actuality and assume: 

a will not be. 
‘Assuming as actualised’ (‘ponere in esse’) denotes a transition like that: 
from a possible proposition to an actual one. At this point this is 
allowed, for a possibility can become actual. Although this step, taken 
on its own, is allowed, an impossibility follows when we maintain, at 
the same time, the truth of God knows that a will be. The impossibility 
therefore does not arise from assuming the factuality of -a, but from 
maintaining simultaneously the factuality of a (implied by God’s know- 
ing that a). For two states of affairs to be stated simultaneously they 
must be ‘compossible’** Scotus quotes an accepted theorem in sup- 
port, in which the same point is made*® 

He explains his view in more detail with the help of another generally 
accepted principle: 

If something is factual, it is possible. 
This principle has got the structure of a (strict) implication: ‘something 
is factual’ is the antecedent and ‘it is possible’ is the consequent®’ 
Now Scotus applies the rule that, if a certain proposition is compatible 
with the consequent, then it cannot be taken for granted that it also is 
compatible with the antecedent. Suppose the antecedent p: a will not 
happen, then the consequent is Mp: It is possible that a will not happen. 
Now the result of the application of this rule is, that the proposition God 





85 Formally this term can be determined as follows: Two states of affairs are 
compossible, when they together are present in the same possible world. This is 
not the same as stating that two states of affairs (among which may be opposite 
ones) are simultaneously possible (the alternativity of two possible worlds); the 
characteristic formula of compossible is: M(p & q), as p and q being synchroni- 
cally possible is formalised as: Mp & Mq. lf we assume the proposition -p for ¢ 
of this example, then we see that p and -p are not compossible, but that they are 
synchronically possible. 

86 The Commissio scotistica refers to Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis 
logicae tractatus longior, tr. 2 pars 3 partic. | (Franciscan Institute Publications, 
Text Series no. IX, t11). 

87 In formula: N(p > Mp). 
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it does not follow that because of this 


a will not be 


is compatible with the same [sc. God knows that a will be]. And for this 
reason ‘If something is possible, we may assume it to be actual’ is valid 
and nothing impossible follows from mere assuming it to be actualised, 
but something impossible follows from assuming it to be actualised 
together with another proposition. Therefore this ts false: ‘If something 
is possible with respect to something else, then we may assume it to be 
actual with respect to that’ 


Ad aliud, quando arguitur quod si Deus scit a fore, et ‘potest non 
fore’ ponitur in esse, dico quod ex sola positione istius ‘a potest non 
fore’ non sequitur impossibile; sed retenta alia propositione quod ‘Deus 
sciat a fore’, et tunc ponitur in esse, sequitur impossibile non propter 
positionem in esse, sed propter incompossibilitatem quantum ad aliam. 
Et hoc est quod solet dici, quod ‘posito aliquo possibili in esse, non 
sequitur impossibile nisi quando resultat aliqua incompossibilitas’® 
Unde non sequitur, si propositio de possibili sit vera cum alia de inesse, 
quod sua de inesse stabit cum illa, quia illa de inesse est antecedens ad 
illam de possibili, - et non oportet quod illud quod stat cum consequente 
stet cum antecedente, sed antecedens potest repugnare alicui, licet non 
consequens; et ideo non sequitur quod licet ista ‘a potest non fore’ stet 
cum ista ‘Deus scit a fore’, quod propter hoc ‘a non fore’ stet cum 
eadem. Et ideo sequitur ‘si aliquid est possibile, est ponibile’, nec ex 
poSitione eius sola sequitur impossibile, sed ex positione eius cum alia 
sequitur impossibile; et ideo haec falsa est quod ‘si aliquid est possibile 
respectu alicuius’ quod ‘respectu eius sit ponibile in esse’ 


73 ~=[To the arguments of the third question} In the argument of the third 
question it is argued that “without a change there is no transition from 
one contradictory to the other’ To this we must say that there is no such 
transition here when God knows that a will be and when it is possible 
that He knows that a will not be, because at the same moment of eter- 
nity both are the case. It does not follow that there is a change, as is 
clear from what has been said. 


[Ad rationes tertiae quaestionis] Ad rationem tertiae quaestionis, quando 
arguitur quod ‘non est transitus a contradictorio in contradictorium sine 
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knows that a will happen is compossible with the consequent Mp, but 
not with the antecedent p** So, Scotus implicitly says to the opponent 
of § 5 that, though the possibility of a will not happen is compossible 
with God knows that a will happen, it is still not allowed to make a 
transition from possibility to actuality, as the opponent does. 

The principle of compossibility plays a decisive part in today’s theory 
of possible worlds. Scotus did not have such a detailed theory*® at his 
disposal, as we can see, for the theme of compossibility only occurs 
here and in § 92 and not in the more central parts of the distinction. 


Four arguments against the immutability of God’s knowledge were 
brought to the fore in the consideration of question three. 


73 Wecan easily refute the first three arguments (§§ 6-8) with the help 
of Scotus’ theory of synchronic contingency. For, the propositions God 
knows that a will be and God can know that a will not be can be true 
simultaneously. ‘Can’ in the second proposition doves not imply ‘will 


8& In formula: gK-p & Mp is true, but gk-p & p is necessarily false, because 
valid for God is N(gKp + p).. 
89 Cf. Vos, KN, 272-273. 
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mutatione’ dicendum quod non est hic transitus talis quando Deus scit 
a fore et quando potest scire a non fore, quia in eodem instanti aeterni- 
tatis est unum et aliud; non sequitur quod sit mutatio, sicut patet ex 
dictis. 


74 In the same way we must say concerning the second counter argu- 
ment, that it does not follow that God begins to know that a will be. 


Per idem ad aliud: quod non sequitur Deum incipere scire a fore. 


75 Inthe other argument it is argued that a potency which is active and 
natural, cannot act without a change of itself. To this we must say that, 
when there is an agent which has matter at its disposal and makes 
something passive approach another agent, the agent which is 
approached can act without a change. In the present case, similarly, the 
divine intellect does not understand something primarily as true, as 
something to be done, or as false, but as neutral. Afterwards it is made 
true by the will and then the intellect knows it without a change of the 
intellect. 


Ad aliud, quando arguitur quod potentia activa naturalis non potest 
non agere sine sui mutatione, dicendum quod quando est aliquod agens 
disponens materiam et factens passum approximari alteri agenti, illud 
agens cui approximatur potest sine mutatione agere. Sic in proposito, 
intellectus divinus primo apprehendit aliquid nec ut verum faciendum in 
re nec falsum, sed ut neutrum; post autem per voluntatem fit verum, et 
tunc - sine mutatione intellectus - intellectus illud cognoscit. 


so that there is no need for change or transition from one to the other, 
as the opponent supposed in § 6. 

In this paragraph Scotus poses synchronic contingency in terms of 
God’s eternal will: From the perspective of the moment of eternity both 
propositions can be true” 

Thus the first two arguments have been refuted, namely those of §§ 6 
and 7 Paragraph 7 does not need a separate refutation, since it was 
presented as a confirmation of § 6. 


74 As he did in the preceding paragraph Scotus employs the thesis that 
‘can’ does not imply ‘will’ and that therefore both propositions men- 
tioned above can be true simultaneously. The third counter argument 
concerning question three (in § 8) has thus been overthrown: the possi- 
bility of knowing the opposite does not require the beginning of a 
temporal process. So, God possibly knowing the opposite of p does not 
imply that He begins to know -p. 


75 In this paragraph Scotus defends himself against the fourth argument 
(cf. § 9) that, if God's knowledge is an active potency, this potency 
itself is mutable as far as it is related to mutable objects’? So now he 
is not discussing the synchronic possibility of the opposite, but factual 
diachronic change. 

Because Scotus cannot accept the diachronic mutability of God’s 
knowledge, he states that a subject can be actively related to a changing 
object, without itself changing. This reminds us of the example of § 65, 
in which there was a change (from white to black) seen by an act of 
seeing which itself did not change. According to Scotus the same goes 
tor God’s knowledge: Without a change in his intellect He first knows 
something as neutral and later on as true. 

However, Scotus’ argumentation remains disputable, because a discur- 
Sive aspect remains present because of the determining choice of the 
will. Moreover, even though the epistemic contents at stake are immuta- 
ble, an epistemic relation itself, related to a changing object, changes, 
which has a change at the subject-side of this relation for a consequence. 





90 p & -p is necessarily false, but p & M-p is consistent (if p is contingent); the 
opponent takes M to imply temporal change. 

91 Though this is not supported in the apparatus criticus, the second ‘non’ of 
the first sentence must be deleted. The first sentence refers to the argument at the 
end of § 9, that a ‘potentia activa naturalis’ cannot act without change. 


76 The opponent says: at least there will be a change in something. 
I say that this is not the case, for it is not in the will, although it wills 
that and the opposite afterwards, as is clear from what has already been 
said. 


Dicit: saltem erit mutatio in aliquo. 


Dico quod non, quia non in voluntate, licet velit illud et post opposi- 
tum, Sicut patet ex praedictis. 


77 ~=[To the arguments of the fourth question] In the [first] argument of the 
next question it is argued: ‘God immutably knows that a will be, there- 
fore [God] necessarily [knows that a will be], because in God there is 
only the necessity of immutability. To this we must say that it is one 
kind of necessity: "It does not happen that it is otherwise” as is evident 
from Metaphysica V’ However, immutability is not the cause of neces- 
sity, for in immutability only succession is lacking. Hence, among the 
kinds [of necessity] which are put forward in Metaphysica V“ there 
is no other necessity in God than that of immutability. 


{Ad rationes quartae quaestionis} Ad rationem alterius quaestionis, 
quando arguitur ‘Deus immutabiliter scit @ fore, igitur necessario, quia 
in Deo non est nisi necessitas immutabilitatis’ dicendum quod sicut 
patet ex V Metaphysicae’ quod unus modus necessitatis est «quod non 
contingit aliter se habere»; sed immutabilitas non est causa necessitatis, 
quia immutabilitas non privat nisi successionem. Unde non est alia 
necessitas - quam immutabilitas - in Deo ab illis modis qui ponuntur in 
V Metaphysicae” 


v Metaphysica A, c. 5 (1015a33-35). 
w Cf. footnote 92. 
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76 Inconnection to the preceding paragraph it is now posed that there is 
no diachronic change at the level of God’s will either, because God is 
related to the diachronically opposite objects of factual reality in a 
single eternal act of his will (cf. § 53). Nevertheless, though God 
diachronically has only one single and all embracing act of the will, this 
single contingent volition is synchronically compatible with a possible 
opposite act of the will. 

Now Scotus’ point is not that God’s will cannot comprise historical 
changes it clearly can but as He can only have one will and one 
contingent volition, He cannot have more volitions which are diachroni- 
cally different. 


Concerning question four three arguments were put to the fore in 
favour of the opinion that God’s knowledge of mutable things is neces- 
sary. 


77_~=The first one of these counter arguments (as discussed in §§ 10-12) 
starts from the equivalence of immutability and necessity. 

In Scotus’ refutation a passage in Aristotle’s Metaphysica plays a 
prominent part. It is worthwhile, however, to focus first on Scotus’ 
decisive move. In fact he breaks the traditional unity of the concepts of 
‘necessity’ and ‘immutability’ (‘unchangeability’). In terms of ancient 
philosophy ‘necessity’ means that there is no change in the course of 
time and history; so ‘unchanging’ and ‘unchangeable’ coincide. More- 
over, this absence of change and unchangeability is necessary (in the 
modern sense; see Introduction section 6a). So unchangeability entails 
necessity (in the classical and the modern sense) and this particular 
meaning of ‘changelessness’ and ‘unchangeability’ also entails that 
unchangeable things are necessary. Scotus disconnects this close rela- 
tionship between immutability and necessity, when he rejects that the 
assumption that God immutably knows entails God necessarily knows. 
By doing this he undermines the whole framework of ancient non- 
christian philosophy. Compare Scotus’ explicit affirmation that God’s 
knowledge of contingent things is itself contingent. 

In this paragraph Scotus quotes Aristotle’s Metaphysica, in which the 
necessity of immutability is discussed. He interprets this passage in such 
a way that this type of necessity only denies diachronic change or 
changeability. But Scotus’ own theory of synchronic contingency shows 
that an absence of diachronic change is not a sufficient condition of 
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78 Concerning the next argument, when it is argued: ‘What is in God, is 
the same as God’ we must say that what is in God formally, is the same 
as God; but when one says that God knows that a will be, a will be is 
in God objectively, hence, He is named after what is said of Him. 


Ad aliud, quando arguitur quod ‘illud quod est in Deo, est idem Deo’, 
dicendum quod illud quod est in Deo formaliter, est idem Deo; sed 
quando dicitur quod Deus scit a fore, ‘a fore’ est in Dev obiective, 
- unde denominatur ab eo quod dicitur ad ipsum. 


absolute necessity. On the contrary, although necessity entails temporal 
changelessness, the converse is not true: changelessness does not entail 
(synchronic) necessity. Within this new conceptual framework the 
contingent can be factually immutable, as the unchanging contingent 
states of affairs could have been different. The conclusion is that the 
immutability of God’s knowledge is falsely considered to be necessary. 
Scotus inserts his own view in his interpretation of Aristotle” 


78 In his answer to the second argument to question four (§ 13) Scotus 
uses the distinction between that which is formally (‘formaliter’) in God 
and that which is objectively (‘obiective’) in him. What is formally in 
God, is said to be the same as (‘idem’) God; but what is objectively in 
God®? is not the same as God, for example the epistemic contents 
which are related tu what is contingent (the objects of his knowledge). 
The epistemic objects derive their modal status from the corresponding 
objects outside God’s intellect and not from God’s modal status. Now 
the argument of the opponent has been refuted: it is true that what is the 
same as God, is necessarily known by him, but not all contents of God’s 
knowledge are identical with him and therefore not all of them are 
necessary. 

This insight helps to clarify the last part of the final sentence: a will 
be is in God objectively, namely as an object of God’s knowing (‘scien- 
tia’). God is now ‘de-nominated’ according to that knowing, because He 
is knowing that a will be; God is qualified as a knower of the epistemic 
object a will be. The noun (‘nomen’) which denotes this epistemic 
relation is ‘the knower’ (‘sciens’: ‘he who is knowing’). This knowing 
is said of God (‘dicere ad’ ‘to say of’) and after this knowledge (‘ab 
eo’) God is distinctively called the knower of a will be (‘sciens a fore’). 
So the modal status of God’s knowledge is in harmony with the modal 
status of the object of his knowledge, which is contingent in this case. 





92 Aristotle lists four kinds of necessity in his Metaphysica, book A, chapter 
5 (1015a20-b15): coercion, geometric necessity, biological necessity and (the 
necessity of) immutability (‘that it does not happen to be otherwise’). Scotus 
puints out that only the last one (contingent immutability) can correctly qualify 
God’s knowledge. However, this Scotian reading of Aristotle is historically 
incorrect, for ‘contingent immutability’ is not an Aristotelian concept; Aristotle 
implicitly holds the equivalence of immutability and necessity. 

93 Behind this the technical term ‘esse obiective’ is hidden, by which the 
epistemic content is denoted. 
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79 The same reply to the other argument. 


Sic ad aliud. 


80 [To the arguments of the fifth question] Concerning the argument of the 
next question we must say that God does not necessarily know that a 
will be, for the necessity of the act of knowing is denoted as transitive 
to a non-necessary object. Hence, although it is necessary that God 
knows, yet it is not true with respect to what is not necessary; as it is 
still not necessary that man is a white sense-gifted being, although it is 
necessary that man is a sense-gifted being. 


[Ad rationes quintae quaestionis]} Ad rationem alterius quaestionis 
dicendum quod Deus non scit necessario a fore, quia denotatur neces- 
sitas actus sciendi ut transit in obiectum non-necessarium; unde licet sit 
necessarium Deum scire, non tamen respectu non-necessarii, sicut licet 
necessarium sit hominem esse animal, non tamen hominem esse animal 
album. 
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Ana! formally in God. in harmony with or entailed 
by the divine nature and is as such necessary™ 


Though implicitly, Scotus applies in this paragraph the same distinc- 
tion (between ‘formaliter’ and ‘obiective’) to the last argument as to 
question four (8 44) 
The opponent posits that, if 2 is or will be the case, God necessarily 
knows that @ is or will be the case, because God is necessarily perfect, 
and not-knowing @ is an imperfection. Scotus too is convinced that God 
is necessarily perfect and that He therefore is oraniscient, However, this 
does not mean that all his knowledge is necessary. As far as it concerns 
contingent objects of knowing, which are objectively in God as 
epistemic objects, his knowledge is contingent too” 


Finally, Scotus discusses the two counter arguments concerning 
question five, which denied the compatibility of divine knowledge and 
contingent future. 


80 As we saw, the argument formulated in § 15 can only be refuted by 
demonstrating that the premiss God necessarily knows that a will he 
does not imply the necessity of the consequent (‘necessitas consequen- 
tis’ in this case the necessity of a will be). Scotus presents the only 
legitimate interpretation of this premiss. He points out that it is about 
‘the necessity of the act of knowing [...] as it is transitive to a non- 
necessary object’ This means, in line with § 68, that the implicative 
relation, between a will be and God’s knowledge of it, is necessary (a 
‘necessitas consequentiae’), but a will be as epistemic object is not. 

The remainder of the paragraph must then be understood as follows: 
though it is necessary that God knows something, this does not mean 
that all his acts of knowing are necessary. His knowledge of contingent 
objects is contingent just as the objects are. To elucidate with an 


94 Here Scotus’ theory ¢ the ‘formal objective distinction’ (‘distinctio 
formalis a parte rei’) yields th precise meaning of ‘idem’, which does not mean 
‘identical’ in the strict modem Sense, but ‘strictly equivalent’ 

95 Hence it is sufficient or God’s omniscience, that it is necessary that, if 
something was/is/will be, te knows it, and vice versa; therefore is true: 
N(gKp + p), while gKp ancp in themselves are not necessary by the fact of this 
knowledge. 
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81 As to the next argument: that mixed form holds when the minor 
premiss is purely non-modal, so that it is not only always true, but 
necessary as well and that is the case when it is taken as a necessary 
subject. Otherwise the mixed form does not hold. Just as 


It is necessary that nothing at rest is moving 
There is a stone in the centre of the earth at rest 
Therefore: necessarily the stone does not move 


is not valid and yet the minor premiss is always true. But in the present 
case the minor premiss, sc. a will be is known by God, is not non-modal 
in the sense that it is absolutely necessary, as has been said. 


Ad aliud: quod illa mixtio tenet quando minor de inesse simpliciter, 
ita quod non solum sit semper vera, sed necessaria, et hoc est quando 
accipitur sub ‘per se’ suppositum; aliter non tenet mixtio. sicut non 
sequitur ‘de necessitate nullum quiescens est movens, lapis in centro 
terrae est quiescens, igitur de necessitate lapis non movetur’ et tamen 
minor est semper vera. Sed in proposito minor non est sic de inesse 
quod sit absolute necessaria, scilicet ‘a fore esse scitum a Deo’ sicut 
dictum est. 


[I¥V. TO THE ARGUMENTS OF THE THEORY OF OTHERS ABOUT CON- 
TINGENCY IN WHAT IS] 


[1V. AD RATIONES OPINIONIS ALIORUM CIRCA CONTINGENTIAM IN 
ENTIBUS] 


example: it is necessary that every man is a sense-gifted being, but it is 
not necessary that every man is white’® 


81 Here Scotus concentrates on the validity of the argument in § 16, in 
which a syllogism is discussed with the ‘mixed’ form of a necessary 
major, a purely non-modal minor and a necessary conclusion. Assuming 
a correct interpretation of the major, namely that it is only about an 
implicative necessity (‘necessitas consequentiae’), Scotus draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the conclusion, as stated by the opponent, only 
follows when the minor is interpreted as purely non-modal’ (‘de inesse 
simpliciter’). This is, according to Scotus, the same as an interpretation 
‘per se’ which means: concerning a necessary State of affairs. Because 
the minor under consideration cannot be read in this way for God 
knows that a will be is contingent _ the inference is invalid. 

Scotus gives the following inference as an elucidation: 


1. It is necessary that: If something is at rest, then it does not move 
2. There is a stone in the centre of the earth at rest 


3. It is necessary that the stone does not move. 


This inference is not valid, because the minor is not necessary: A stone 
being in the centre of the earth (which is therefore at rest) is contingent. 
In the same way God’s knowing a, the minor in the inference of the 
opponent, is not necessary” 


IV. DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENTS OF THE THEORY OF OTHERS 
ABOUT CONTINGENCY IN WHAT IS 


In §§ 82 and 83 Scotus returns to a theory of others about contingency 
in things (see §§ 32-34). This theory contains the idea that things are 
contingent with respect to their proximate second causes, but necessary 
with respect to their first cause (see § 32). In that context Scotus refuted 


96 See also the commentary in footnote 51. 
97 From N(gKa — a) as major and gKa as minor Na does not follow as a 
conclusion; NgKa as minor is required for that (cf. footnote 15 at § 16). 
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82 The argument of the theory mentioned before states that there is 
contingency with respect to the proximate cause and necessity with 
respect to the first cause, and this is substantiated from Boethius* To 
this we must say that the necessity of the consequence and not the 
necessity of the consequent is meant by him, as is evident from the same 
passage to him who studies it carefully. 


Ad rationem opinionis praedictae, quae ponit quod contingentia est 
respectu causae proximae et necessitas respectu causae primae, quod 
probant per Boethium™%, dicendum quod - sicut patet ibidem intuenti 
ipsum capit necessitatem consequentiae, et non necessitatem conse- 
quentis. 


83 Concerning the second argument we must Say that ‘possible’ is neither 
a deficiency of being nor a sin, but a true attribute of being, like neces- 
sity, and immediately depending on God. 


Ad aliud dicendum quod ‘possibile’ non est privatio entis nec pecca- 
tum, sed est vera passio entis et immediate a Deo sicut necessitas. 





x Cf. footnote 98. 
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the theory (§§ 35-37), now he explicitly refutes the arguments which are 
used in favour of those opinions. 


82 The first argument (see § 33) arises from a quotation from Boethius. 
"For I shall say in answer that the same future event, when it is related 
to divine knowledge, is necessary, but when it is considered in its own 
nature it seems to be utterly and absolute free."°* Scotus now suggests 
we read the first part of the sentence as a description of an implicative 
necessity: it is necessary that, if something future is known by God, 
then it will happen. The future thing itself (the consequent of this 
implication) is not necessary then’? This interpretation can be 
affirmed, according to Scotus, by a passage on the same page of De 
consolatione, in which Boethius distinguishes between two kinds of 
necessity!” 


83 The second argument (§ 34) stated that the first cause is perfect and 
therefore cannot cause contingency in things. For contingency is some- 
thing imperfect and as such is on a par with sins (‘peccata’) and defi- 
ciencies (‘privationes’); when they occur, then another, second cause 
must have caused them. 

Scotus’ alternative theory implies that contingency (‘possibile’) is not 
a deficiency or a sin. Though he does not speak of a perfection either, 
contingency must be a positive ontological property, just as necessity 
is'’ He adds that contingency (‘possibile’) immediately comes from 
God. We can understand this in the light of Scotus’ view, that con- 





98 Boethius, The consolation of philosophy, with an English translation by S.J. 
Tester, London/Cambridge (Massachusetts) 1973, 428-429: "Respondebo namque 
idem futurum, cum ad divinam notionem refertur, necessarium, cum vero in sua 
natura perpenditur, liberum prorsus atque absolutum videri. (De consolatione 
philosophiae, V; this quotation is included in a footnote to § 33 of Lectura 1 39 
by the Commissio scotistica). 

99 N(gKp > p), from which Np cannot be deduced however. 

100 Cf., however, for Boethius’ diachronic (Aristotelian) interpretation of 
contingency (at the same place in De consolatione philosophiae): Kyuuttila, 
‘Time and modality’, 170-178; Alanen, Knuuttila, ‘The foundations of modality 
and concetvability’ 18-21. 

101 ‘Possibile’ and ‘necessarium’ when disjunctively related, together form 
a disjunctive transcendental term (‘passio disiuncta’; cf. § 39), which is equiva- 
lent to the transcendental term ‘good’ (‘bonum’). 


[V. TO THE ARGUMENTS OF THE SECOND THEORY] 


[V. AD RATIONES OPINIONIS SECUNDAE] 


84 Concerning the arguments of the second theory, things become clear 
through what has been said above in our counter-argumentation. 

For first it 1s argued that a stick would only be an immense body if it 
co-existed with the entire place (and not if it only co-existed with the 
parts of the passing places). Similarly God and eternity is therefore 
only immense, if He co-exists with time as a whole. To this we must say 
that a stick will only be immense if it co-exists with the existing place 
as a whole. But yet we do not deny it is immense because of the fact that 
it is not with a place which is not and which can be: for then God would 
not be immense, because He is not in that other place, supposing it can 
be. 


Ad rationes alterius opinionis patet per ea quae superius dicta sunt in 
‘Contra’ arguendo. 

Nam ad primum, quando arguitur quod baculus non esset corpus 
immensum nisi esset simul cum toto loco (et non si esset tantum simul 
cum partibus locorum fluentium), igitur similiter Deus non erit immen- 
sus nec aeternitas nisi sit simul cum toto tempore, dicendum quod 
baculus non erit immensus nisi sit simul cum toto loco exsistente; sed 
tamen non propter hoc negatur immensus quia non est cum loco qui non 
est et qui potest esse: tunc enim Deus non esset immensus si ponitur 
quod locus alius possit esse quia in illo non est. 
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tingent beings, willed by God, owe their existence and thus their contin- 
gency as an essential property to God. This explanation is coherent with 
the corresponding paragraph in Appendix A, in which contingency 
(‘contingentia’ instead of ‘possibile’) is called a positive mode of being, 
which is caused by God as the first cause’? 


V DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENTS OF THE SECOND THEORY 


In §§ 84-87 Scotus discusses the second theory of others’ (among 
whom is Thomas Aquinas), a theory which supports the thesis that God 
has certain knowledge of future and contingent states of affairs (cf. 
§§ 23-26). The core of this argument is that past, present and future are 
present to God as present actuality, so that He can have certain knowl- 
edge of the contingent future as well. 


84 After having referred to the refutation of the second theory which he 
has already given (§§ 27-30), Scotus continues to dispute the argument 
in § 24 (elucidated by the example of the stick in the water), taking the 
immensity of God as the decisive presupposition. 

Scotus endorses the view that God’s spatial immensity implies that He 
iS present at any actually existing place, but not that He is also present 


102 "“[...] contingency is even a positive mode of being (as necessity is the 
other mode), and positive being which is factual exists most originally by the 
more primary cause; and that is why the following is not valid: ‘just as a defi- 
ciency is a proper act of a second cause, not of the first cause, likewise contin- 
gency’; on the contrary, contingency rather exists by the first than by the second 
cause, that is why nothing which had been caused would be formally contingent 
unless it had been contingently caused by the first cause, as has been explained 
before. ["[...] immo contingentia est modus positivus entis (sicut necessitas est 
alius modus), et esse positivum quod est in effectu. principalius est a causa 
priore; et ideo non sequitur ‘sicut deformitas est ipsius actus a causa secunda, 
non a causa prima, ita et contingentia’; immo contingentia per prius est a causa 
prima quam secunda, - propter quod nullum causatum esset formaliter contingens 
nisi a causa prima contingenter causaretur, sicut ostensum est prius."] Opera 
omnia, vol. VI, Appendix A, 444. Once more we now See that the argument runs 
along the line of the aspect of factuality of ‘contingentia’ 

103 Although the ‘second theory’ is discussed in this paragraph, after a ‘first’ 
one had been discussed in §§ 82-83, ‘second’ does not refer to the sequence of 
the discussion, but to the sequence of the first exposition (see the headline of 
§ 23). We find the first theory of others in § 18. 


85 Concerning the second example of a centre and a circumference, we 
must say that the opposite must be concluded. For if a straight line is 
drawn forward, the end of which is the centre and the other end of 
which turns around according to the imagination of the mathematician 

so that it dues not leave behind anything standing still, causing nothing 
but a flowing circumference, then that centre does not co-exist with the 
circumference as a whole, because the circumference does not exist [as 
a whole] at one time. The same is true of time: a moment [of time] is all 
there is. Therefore, although time continuously flows, as a whole it is 
not simultaneous with eternity. Hence time is not a circumference which 
is standing still, but a flowing circumference, and therefore only the 
temporal ‘now’ is present to eternity. 


Ad aliud exemplum, de centro in circumferentia, dicendum quod 
concludit oppositum, quia si protrahatur linea recta, cuius unus punctus 
faciat centrum, et circumvolvatur alius punctus - secundum imaginatio- 
nem geometrae ita quod non derelinquat aliquid stans sed tantum 
causet circumferentiam in fluxu, illud centrum non est simul cum tota 
circumferentia, quia non simul est. Sic est de tempore, quod nihil eius 
est nisi instans; et idco licet continue fluat, non crit totum simul respec- 
tu aeternitatis. Unde circumferentia stans non est tempus, sed est cir- 
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at places which can be, but which do not yet factually exist. By this, 
two things are said: a) God is not actually present at places which are 
future but not yet actual; b) this does not diminish God’s immensity at 
all. The conclusion is that God’s knowledge of the contingent future 
cannot be correctly defended by an appeal to his immensity as a prop- 
erty by which He would actually be present in the future and would 
know the future on this ground. 

To this we can add that, of course it is very important, in view of his 
own theory of synchronic contingency that Scotus reject the opinion that 
God is also present at possible but not actual places. For, if the oppo- 
nent were right, then God would be actually present at synchronically 
possible places, which would become actual by this presence! In that 
way Scotus would admit that for which various opponents blame him: 
his theory would imply synchronic actuality of opposite states of affairs. 


85 This paragraph considers the second example (cf. § 23) as a support 
to the second theory: the one about the circumference (the flow of time) 
and the centre (divine eternity). That comparison leads, according to 
Scotus, to exactly the opposite conclusion. If the example is further 
elaborated, then the presence to God of the flow of time must be sug- 
gested by a line of which one end signifies eternity and the other end 
signifies a point that makes a circular movement and thus shows the 
progression of the now-moment. Just as through that line only one point 
is connected with the centre, even so only the now-moment is simulta- 
neous with the eternal now of God and not the entire flow of time'™ 





104 We cannot but ask if this diachronic progression of the line also elucidates 
a diachronic variation of God’s knowledge, in spite of Scotus’ denial of it. See 
also the end of our commentary to § 75. 
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cumferentia fluens; et ideo nihil est praesens aeternitati nisi ‘nunc’ 
temporis. 


86 Concerning the next argument, when it is argued that the ‘now’ of 
eternity transcends one temporal ‘now’ only because it is present to 
another ‘now’ we must say that it is not true. [The inference:] ‘God 
transcends the universe as a whole so that He could be with another one 
(if there were one), therefore He is with another one’ is not valid, 
because there is no other [universe]. Hence, the relation to one term is 
absent and that is not because of a limitation of the other term. 


Ad aliud, quando arguitur quod ‘nunc’ aeternitatis excedit unum 
‘nunc’ temporis, et hoc non est nisi quia est praesens cum alio, dicen- 
dum quod non est verum; ‘Deus excedit totum universum, ita quod 
posset esse cum alio (si esset), igitur nunc est cum alio’ non sequitur, 
quia, aliud non est. Unde deficit relatio unius extremi; et hoc non est 
propter limitationem alterius extremi. 


87 In the next argument it is argued: ‘If time as a whole were simulta- 
neous, then the one ‘now’ of eternity would comprise time as a whole. 
Therefore, since his infinity is not diminished by the fact that time as a 
whole is not all at one time, it yet comprises the whole [of time]’ We 
must say that this inference is not valid. For, if there were another 
universe than there is now, God would be omnipresent in that universe 
as He is in this one. The inference ‘Therefore He now is in that universe 
which does not exist’ is not valid. Hence, the entire reason why He is 
not with time as a whole, is the fact that the actual relation and the 
being of the other term, namely that of [future] time, are absent. 


Ad aliud, quando arguitur ‘si totum tempus esset simul, unum nunc 
aeternitatis comprehenderet totum tempus, igitur cum nihil deminuitur 
de eius infinitate per hoc quod totum tempus non est simul, adhuc 
comprehendet totum’, - dicendum quod non sequitur; si enim esset aliud 
universum quam modo est, Deus esset ubique in illo universo sicut in 
isto, ‘igitur modo est in illo universo quod non est’ non sequitur. 
Unde tota causa quare non est cum toto tempore, est quia deficit relatio 
actualis et entitas alterius extremi, scilicet temporis. 
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86 A third argument to support the second opinion states that God’s now 
of eternity transcends our time in such a way that He is simultaneous 
with our time as a whole, hence also with the future (cf. § 25). Scotus 
refutes this theory with the same counter argument as in the preceding 
paragraphs, referring to God’s transcendence with respect to space: God 
can be simultaneous with a universe which can, but does not factually 
exist as yet, but this does not mean that God is factually simultaneous 
with that other universe, for God is not in a universe that does not exist 
(yet). To be simultaneous with something implies a relation between two 
terms (between two ‘extrema’, in this case: God and a universe). If 
either of the two does not (yet) exist, then neither does the relation 
exist. 


87 In the same way Scotus refutes the last argument in favour of the 
second opinion: God’s now of eternity does not comprise our flow of 
time in such a way that He would be factually present in a time which 
is not (yet) and so in a universe which is not (yet). 

Scotus concludes by again articulating the core of his criticism of the 
second theory and its supporting arguments: God’s eternal now is not 
simultaneous with time as a whole, because one ‘extreme’ of that rela- 
tion: the future, is not actual!® 





105 Scotus might handle the same argument in relation to the past, so that he, 
contrary to § 69, could give it the same modal status as the future. 
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89 


[Vl. OBJECTIONS TO SCOTUS’ OWN ANSWER] 


[VI. OBIECTIONES CONTRA RESPONSIONEM PROPRIAM] 


[Exposition] - Against what we have said before it is argued: 

Against our statement: ‘There is contingency in things only in virtue 
of the divine will and not by being related to the proximate cause’ 
- against this they argue: according to this view it seems that nothing is 
necessary in the universe, but that the universe is entirely contingent. 
For, given the first and sufficient cause, the effect is given (if there is 
only one cause). If, therefore, there is contingency in things in virtue of 
the divine will and his freedom, since the divine will is freely and 
contingently and not necessarily related to something in the universe, 
if this fact is the precise cause of contingency, then it follows that 
nothing in the universe is necessary, but all things are contingent. 


[Obiectionum expositio] - Contra praedicta arguitur: 

Contra hoc quod dicitur ‘contingentia non est in rebus nisi ex volun- 
tate divina, et non per comparationem ad causam proximam’ contra: 
secundum hoc videtur quod nihil erit necessarium in universo, sed totum 
erit contingens, quia posita causa prima et sufficienti, ponitur effectus 
(si sit mera causa); si igitur contingentia sit in rebus ex voluntate divina 
et ex eius libertate, cum voluntas divina libere et contingenter et non 
necessario se habet ad aliquid in universo, si haec sit praecisa causa 
contingentiae, sequitur quod nihil erit necessarium in universo, sed 
omnia erunt contingentia. 


Furthermore, against another statement: 
At the same moment the will wills something, it can not-will it 


the objection runs as follows: 
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VI. ADDITIONAL EXPOSITION AND DISCUSSION OF THREE NEW 
OBJECTIONS TO SCOTUS’ OWN ANSWER 


In the light of the three-fold structure of a disputation or a disputed 
question (‘quaestio disputata’) we would expect this distinction to be 
finished by the end of § 87 For, after his own answer, Scotus has now 
discussed all the objections (‘obiecta’) raised. However, very suprising- 
ly, by the end of the distinction, there are some more objections raised 
against Scotus’ general position. He mentions three of them (§§ 88-90), 
which he subsequently discusses (§§ 91-93). 


88 In this paragraph, the objection is that if Scotus’ theory of contin- 
gency were true, then everything would be contingent and there would 
at least in created reality be no necessity left, since Scotus says that the 
first cause causes freely and contingently. Well, the first cause is the 
decisive one and so there is only contingent causation and no necessary 
causation in the universe. 

Embarrassing as this argument may be from a metaphysical point of 
view, historically it is most informative. It finally summarises a funda- 
mental dilemma: a necessary world versus a radically contingent world. 
It clearly shows an intuitive perspective: Scotus’ theory has failed, for 
otherwise nothing would be necessary, which cannot be assumed for our 
world. 


89 The second argument concerns Scotus’ central thesis, namely that it 
is consistent to state that the will, willing something, can also not-will 
the same thing. This thesis had been argued against before (§§ 55-57). 
The argument of this paragraph adopts a new approach: Everybody 
accepts the validity of the rule: ‘factuality entails its possibility’ (ab esse 


The will wills something at a 
Therefore: it can will something at a 


is valid. If, then, the fact that the will wills something at @ and the fact 
that it could still not-will it at a, are compatible at the same time, then 
the fact that the will can will something at @ and the fact that it can not- 
will that same thing at a, are compatible at the same time; and so it can 
not-will and will at the same time. 


Praeterea, contra aliud quod dicitur, quod ‘voluntas in eodem instanti 
in quo vult aliquid, potest nolle illud’ contra: sequitur ‘voluntas vult 
aliquid in a, igitur potest velle aliquid in a’ si igitur stant simul quod 
voluntas velit aliquid in a, et tamen quod posset nolle illud in a, stabunt 
simul quod voluntas potest velle aliquid in a et potest nolle illud idem 
in a, et sic Simul potest nolle et velle. 


90 Furthermore, against another statement of ours: ‘The divine intellect 
which first understands something as to be done, does not understand it 
as true or false, neither as to be done. before it is constituted into the 
voluntative being by the will’ the following objection has been raised: 
it has been said above that for the divine intellect the divine essence, 
considered in itself, is the ground for understanding all things without 
any ground determining it. For, as has been said, ‘considered this way’ 
it represents a thing according to every aspect of it. Therefore, at the 
first moment of nature the divine essence presents to the divine intellect 
the very thing to be made, according to which it can be constituted by 
the will. Therefore, at the first moment it can know a thing as to be 
made, before it is constituted in the voluntative being by the will. 


Praeterea, contra aliud quod dicitur, quod ‘intellectus divinus appre- 
hendens primo aliquid operandum, non apprehendit illud ut verum vel 
falsum, nec ut operandum, antequam statuatur in esse volito per volun- 
tatem’, - contra: dictum est supra quod essentia divina, secundum se 
considerata, est ratio intellectui divino intelligendi omnia sine aliquibus 
rationibus determinantibus ipsam; ipsa enim, ut dictum est, ‘unde 
considerata’ repraesentat rem secundum omnem eius rationem; igitur 
essentia divina in primo instanti naturae repraesentabit intellectui divino 
ipsam rem fiendam, secundum quod statui potest a voluntate, igitur in 


primo instanti potest cognoscere rem ut fienda est, antequam per volun- 
tatem statuatur in esse volito. 
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ad posse valet consequentia)'’; applied to the act of the will: the will 
willing something entails that it can will it. Now Scotus posits also, that 
the will can not-will. According to this argument and in connection to 
the above mentioned rule, the conclusion must be that simultaneity of 
two possibilities is possible. So the will can simultaneously will and not- 
will, which is a contradiction according to the opponent. 

Though there is much resemblance between the counter arguments in 
§§ 55-57 and the one in this paragraph, there also is an important 
difference. In §§ 55-57 the opponent starts from an actual act of the will 
and he connects it with a possible opposite act of the will. In this para- 
graph, however, it concerns two possible opposite acts of the will, 
which, according to the opponent, together make a contradiction’ 


90 This paragraph gives a third objection, which is against Scotus’ theory 
of neutral knowledge (cf. §§ 62-66). How ‘neutral’ is this knowledge? 
For, if God knows things according to their essential aspects, does He 
also know them as they will become by his will? After all, Scotus 
himself stated (in § 65) that God’s essence itself is the ground for his 
knowledge of the propositions determined by the will. 





106 As a general formula: N(p + Mp). This principle has been mentioned in 
§ 72; see footnote 87 


107 In formula, §§ 55-57: sWa & Ms-Wa; this paragraph: MsWa & Ms-Wa. 
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91 [Reply] The first of these objections is answered above in distinction 
8” If the first relation of the first cause to its effect 1s not-necessary. 
it follows that nothing else has been produced necessarily, since the 
relations of the other causes to their effects depend on the first relation. 
Besides, every effect has a more immediate order to the first cause than 
to a second cause, because without the first cause no other cause pro- 
duces its effect. Therefore, as has been said there, nothing is purely 
necessary in the universe, but only in a certain respect, the reason being 
that secondary causes as far‘as it depends on them have a necessary 
relation to their causes (as fire, as far as it depends on it, has to heat- 
ing), though not purely, as has been said above more extensively” 


(Responsio ad obiectiones} Ad primum istorum responsum est supra 
distinctione 8”, quod si prima habitudo primae causae ad suum effectum 
sit non-necessaria, cum habitudines aliarum causarum ad suos effectus 
dependeant a prima habitudine, sequitur quod nihil aliud sit necessario 
productum, et etiam quilibet effectus habet immediatius ordinem ad 
primam causam quam ad aliam secundam, quia sine prima causa nulla 
alia causa producit suum effectum; et ideo, sicut ibi dictum est, nihil est 
simpliciter necessarium in universo, sed secundum quid tantum, scilicet 
quia causae secundae - quantum est ex parte earum - habent necessariam 
habitudinem ad suas causas (sicut ignis ad calefaciendum quantum est 
ex parte sui), non tamen simpliciter, sicut diffusius supra dictum est” 


y Cf. Lectura | d. 8 §§ 273-272, 280 and footnote z. 
z Cf. ibidem, §§ 282-285. Cf. also footnote 108. 
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91 In answering the first objection Scotus uses the distinction between 
purely necessary (‘necessarius simpliciter’) and necessary in a ceriain 
respect (‘necessarius secundum quid’). He applies this distinction to 
physical causality within created reality. According to him the relation 
between cause and effect is not necessary in a strict sense: a certain 
cause does not necessarily have this particular effect. Scotus refers to 
distinction 8, in which he had already explained the difference between 
purely necessary and necessary in a certain respect with the help of the 
following example: 

"Just as the disposition of the fire to heat is not purely necessary 
because if it were so, the fire could not have not-burnt the three 
young men in the oven, and thus would have only one act and not 
another one, namely the one to undo the chains and not to burn; but 
the act of the fire: burning, is necessary in a certain respect, because 
as far as it is its part, it always burns and it is not within its power not 
to burn. However, it still does not cause, unless the first cause causes. 
And that is why it does not necessarily cause in the absolute 
sense. "'°8 
This example concerns the nature of the causal relation between fire and 
burning (or heating). This relation cannot be transferred to a necessary 
implicative relation, for if God as the first cause wills it, then there is 
fire, but no burning. Scotus admits, that that relation is always valid 
taken on its own (‘ex parte sui’), which means: its relation to God as 
first cause not considered; that is why one can (only) call it necessary 
in a certain respect (‘secundum quid’)! 


(} 

108 Lectura l 8, § 285: "Sicut habitudo ignis ad calefaciendum non est simpli- 
citer necessaria: quia si sic, tunc in camino ignis non potuisset non comburere 
tres pueros, et sic habuit unum actum et non alium, ut ad solvendum vincula et 
non comburendum; sed actio ignis ad comburendum est necessaria secundum 
quid, quia quantum est ex parte sui, semper comburit, nec est in potestate sua 
non comburere; sed tamen non causat nisi causa priore causante, et ideo non 
necessario causat absolute” 

On Scotus’ inductive interpretation of laws of nature, cf. Ordinatio 1 3, 
§§ 235-237 (translation in: John Duns Scotus, Philosophical writings, 109-111), 
and: S. Knuuttila, ‘Varieties of natural necessity’, in: I. Angelelli, A. d’Ors 
(eds.), Estudios de historia de la logica, Actas del II simposio de historia de la 
logica, Pamplona 1990, (295-319) 315 f. Cf. also: Lectura 13, §§ 177-180. 

109 In the language of modern logic we can say that a physical-causal relation 
is not ‘strictly implicative’ but just ‘materially implicative’ A strict implication 
is true in every possible world, a material implication is true in at least one, but 


92 Concerning the second objection we must say that we can concede 
The will can will something at a 
and 
The will can not-will that same thing at a 


according to the divided sense. Yet it does not follow that it can not-will 
and will at the same time, just as 


This body can be in that place ata 
And another body can be in the same place ata 
Therefore: two bodies can be at the same time fin that place] 


iS not valid, and neither is 


I can bear this weight at a 
And can I bear that weight at a 
Therefore: I can bear this and that [weight] at once at a. 


Ad aliud dicendum quod divisim est concedendum quod ‘voluntas 
potest velle in a aliquid’ et quod ‘voluntas potest illud idem nolle in a’- 
non tamen sequitur quod simul potest nolle et velle, - sicut non sequitur 
‘hoc corpus potest esse in illo loco in a, et aliud corpus potest esse in 
eodem loco in a, igitur possunt simul duo corpora esse’ similiter 
‘possum ferre istud pondus in a, et possum ferre illud pondus in a, 
igitur possum simul ferre hoc et illud in a’ 
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To the objection of § 88 on the causal relations in reality Scotus 
answers that these indeed are not necessary but contingent. To the 
explanation of this paragraph we can add our own answer to the oppo- 
nent’s argument and state that there are three modal layers in actual 
reality: a) contingency of created beings, of their (causal) relations and 
of God’s accidental properties; b) the implicative necessity of 
implicative relations between contingent beings and/or their properties; 
c) the absolute necessity of God and his essential properties. 

So, the implicative necessity mentioned in b) is a kind of necessity 
which also exists in our contingent reality of creation. 


92 Scotus parries the second objection'’® by once more stressing that the 
statement The will, while willing something, can also not-will it must be 
read in the divided sense (cf. § 51). It must also be read in the divided 
sense when it is not analysed as a conjunction of a factual and a possible 
state of affairs, but as a conjunction of two possible states of affairs (as 
the opponent does in § 89). Therefore Scotus formulates two separate 
propositions: The will can will something at moment t and The will can 
not-will it at moment t, describing two simultaneous possibilities, which 
are both true for the same moment''' So it must be clear, that the will 
does not have either the (one) possibility nor the potency to will and 
not-will simultaneously, as he has already expounded before'” 


not in every possible world. Put otherwise: a physical-causal relation is not 
essential but accidental. When Scotus continues to attach a kind of necessity to 
this accidental relation, because as far as it is on its part (‘ex parte sui’) it is 
always valid, he makes a terminological link with the diachronic opinion of 
‘necessary’ According to his own theory, however, this is an improper use of 
the term ‘necessary’ 

110 On Scotus’ refutation of this objection, cf. Wolter, ‘God’s knowledge of 
future events’ 306-308. In this chapter Wolter discusses the objection and 
Scotus’ discussion of it as they are found in the Reportatio Purisiensis, treating 
them as unique for the Reportatio. He overlooked the fact that they also occur at 
this place, the end of Lectura | 39, as a kind of appendix. In the Reportatio they 
take their more logical place, as they do in what Wolter calls the Apograph (= 
Appendix A of the Ordinatio). 

{il In formula: MsWa & Ms-Wa, and not the formula of the composite sense: 
M(sWa & s-Wa), which is a contradiction. 

112 The opponent commits the logical error of considering MsWa & Ms-Wa 
as equivalent to the contradiction M(sWa & s-Wa). In general: in his logical 
intuition not only is M(p & gq) = Mp & Mq true, but also (Mp & Mq) > M(p & q): 
which is definitely false. 
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93 Concerning the third objection we must say that the divine intellect, 
seeing its essence at the first moment, sees all things according to their 
knowable being, because then they are constituted into their knowable 
being; but still they have no being in the producible being before they 
have the voluntative being by the will. Therefore, when a thing has that 
ground, [the divine intellect] sees it in seeing its own essence. 


Ad tertium dicendum quod intellectus divinus in instanti primo videns 
essentiam suam, videt omnes res secundum earum esse intelligibile. quia 
tunc constituuntur in esse intelligibili, sed adhuc non habent esse in esse 
producibili antequam habeant esse volitum a voluntate; et ideo quando 
habet res illam rationem, eam videt in videndo essentiam suam. 


This systematic explanation is supported by two simple analogies: two 
bodies cannot be in the same place at the same time; likewise in some 
cases two weights cannot be carried together, although they can be 
carried separately. These examples again make it clear that simultaneous 
possibilities cannot (always) be actualised simultaneously'’* 


93 Answering the third objection Scotus says that God’s neutral knowl- 
edge is concerned with possible beings as objects of God’s knowledge, 
which is their knowable being (‘esse intelligibile’). Their being willed 
by God and their factual being are no part of this essential and knowable 
being. Their possibly being willed by God and their possibly being 
factual are indeed essential aspects of the things the divine intellect 
‘sees’ in his essence. The intellect only ‘sees’ their being producible 
(‘esse producibile’) reflected in its own essence after the determination 
by the will'’* 

In this last paragraph Scotus once more turns against the view that 
God’s being, knowing and willing follow naturally from each other. In 
this view God’s (creating) willing is the necessary unfolding (emanation) 
of his essence and his necessary knowledge of it. Scotus breaks through 
this necessitarianism by distinguishing between what is necessary and 
what is contingent, both in regard to willing and to knowing. 





113 In an implicit way Scotus handles the principle of compossibility (cf. our 
commentary on § 72). The examples show that Mp & Mq does not imply: 
Mp & q). Likewise Mp & M-p does not imply M(p & -p); if it did, the opponent 
would be right. | 

114 Cf. our commentary to § 65. 
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see also: Contingency, diachron- 
ic, Philosopyy, Aristotelian; 
Knowledge, Aristotelian theory 
of; Possibility; Potency 

Aspect (of existence) 15, 44, 48, 
71-73, 75, 83, 144 
see also Ontological aspects 

Attribute 96, 118 
of being 172 
disjunctive 96, 97, 99-101 
natural 116 
see also Property, essential 

Auctoritas 12, 89 

Autograph 11 


Baccalaureus 4-7 


Being 44, 52, 76, 89, 92, 94, 95, 
97, 99, 101, 106, 126, 146, 
175, 178 
according to Parmenides 23-24 
contingent 26, 31, 95, 99, 103, 

107, 175 

deficiency of 172 

divided by ‘necessary’ and 

‘possible’ 96, 99 

as equivalent to ‘ens’ 29, 97 

knowable 188, 189 

possible 97,99, 109, 113, 189 

producible 188, 189 

structured nature of 34 

voluntative 182, 188 

see also Attribute of being: God 
Bible, see Scripture 


Cambridge 7 
Cause 47, 73, 85, 105, 119, 121, 
141, 145, 185 
adjacent 72 
contingent 94 
first 16, 88-95, 103, 171-173, 
175, 180, 181, 184, 185 
perfect and imperfect 92 
prior to effect 118, 138, 139 
proximate 16, 88-95, 152, 171, 
172, 180 
remote 72 
second 90-95, 103, 104, 17], 
173, 175, 184 
sufficient 180 
see also Contingency, cause of: 
Necessity 
Change 23-25, 52-55, 57, 93, 
111, 113, 130, 133, 146, 160, 
162-165 


Circumference and centre [exam- 
ple] 78, 176 
Cologne 8, 9 
Compatibility 101, 158-160, 165, 
182 
of contingency of things and 
God's knowlege 15-17, 19, 20. 
22, 43, 62, 69. 86, 87, 
140-142, 149 
see also Contingency; Knowled- 
ge 
Composite sense 115, 118, 121- 
123, 125, 129, 132-135, 148, 
149, 151, 187 
Compossibility 30, 31, L61, 189 
Concepts, simple and compound 
74, 75 
Consequent (in logic) 37, 38. 40, 
59, 62, 63, 67, 69, 131, 135, 
143, 158, 159, 161, 169, 172, 
173 
Contingency 71-73, 75, 86, 88, 
89, 93, 95, 97, 99, 109, 126, 
170-172, 175, 181 
cause of 16, 17, 30, 94, 95, 
102-106, 108, 124, 125, 
127, 140, 180 
definition of 25 


diachronic 17, 25, 28, 55, 65, 
89, 113-115, 117, 123, 
125, 129, 163, 165, 173, 


177, 187 
empty 25 
and imperfection 91, 173 
of the past 32, 33, 153 
proof of 96, 99-101, 103 
real 25 
radical 25 
source of, see cause of 


synchronic 2, 6, 17, 23, 25-28, 
30-36, 101, 111, 113, 117, 
119, 121, 123, 125, 127, 


129, 131, 137, 139, 155, 


161, 163, 165. 167 177 
see also Aristotelian theory of 
contingency, Cause; Compatibil- 
ity; Will and contingency 
Contradiction 46,47 55, 65, 76, 
77, 106, 117 121, 133, 154, 
155, 157, 183, 187 
as structure of the quaestio 13 
see also Principle of non-contra- 
diction 
Contraposition 58, 59 


Deliberation about the future 44- 
45, 100, 101, 155 

Determinate see Knowledge, deter- 
minate; Proposition, determinate 

Determinism see Necessitarianism 

Disputation, technique of 7, 12, 
13 

Divided sense 40, 114, 115, 118, 
121-123, 125, 126, 129, 132. 
134, 135, 148, 149, ISI, 186, 
187 


Ens 29, 31, 96, 97 
see also Being 

Entailment 40, 54 

Epistemology 1, 8. 23. 32, 35, 
43, 69. 71, 81, 151, 163, 167, 
169 

Essence, divine 146, 182, 188 

Eternity 78, 80, 86, 87, 125, 
126, 128, 129, 147, 152, 160, 
163, 165, 174, 176-179 
‘now’ of 79, 80-83, 177-179 
as centre of a circle [example] 

78, 176 
Eternal truths 21, 22 


Factual 25, 28-32, 35, 38, 75, 
101, 103, 107, 111, 113, 116, 
117, 119, 121, 127, 133, 157, 
159, 163, 165, 175, 187, 189 


Faith 9, 12, 28, 34, 35, 71 
Fallacy of insufficiency 138 
Fides quaerens intellectum 71 
Finite 96, 97, 99 
Formal objective distinction 36, 
169 
Freedom 16, 17, 26-28, 36, 103, 
131, 180 
and contingency 27, 103, 112, 
180 
in regard to opposite acts 108- 
117) 123-127 
regard to opposite objects 
108-113, 123-125 
tegard to opposite effects 
108, 109, 124 
see also Will 
Future contingents 18, 175 
see also Propositions, Contin- 
gency 


God passim 
goodness of 27, 38 
immensity of 80-83, 174, 175, 
177 
immutability of see Inmutability 
intellect of 16, 31, 72, 73, 
104-106, 109, 142-147, 
162, 163, 167, 182, 188, 
189 
justice of 27 
knowledge of see Knowledge 
love of 26, 27 
will of see Will 
omnipotence of 154 
omniscience of 2, 19, 27, 147, 
154, 169 
simplicity of 36, 125, 129 
God necessarily knows that I will 
sit [example] 148 


I can bear this weight at a [exam- 
ple] 186 


I see you sit [example] 150 

Ideas 16, 72, 74, 79, 87 
representational function of 73- 

77 

eternal 76 

Immutable and immutability 20, 
23, 24, 26, 36, 73, 125, 163. 
167 
and necessary 57, 59, 61, 69, 

111, 165, 167 

see also God; Knowledge; Ne- 
cessity 

Imperfections 90, 91 

Implication 55, 59, 63, 65, 67, 
77, 117, 125, 135, 151, 157, 
169, 173, 187 
material 37, 38, 185 
strict 37, 38, 40, 159, 185 

Incompossibility 158 

Inference 40, 58, 62, 64, 178 

Infinite 82, 96, 97, 99 

Instant of nature see Moments, 
structural 

Intellect 44, 45, 71, 110, 113, 
116, 143, 146 
see also God, intellect of 

It is necessary that a sense-gifted 
being runs, if a man runs [exam- 
ple} 132, 134, 180 


Knowable and knowability 44, 
57, 145 
see also Being, knowable 
Knowledge 
Aristotelian theory of 18-21 
certain(ty of) 16-18, 20. 44-47, 
69, 71, 73, 74, 78, 79, 81. 
84, 86, 87, 141, 145, 175 
contingent 151, 165, 169 
determinate 15, 19, 20, 32, 43- 
45, 47, 63. 69, 
71, 143, 149, 
152, 153, 155 


immediate 147 
(im)mutable 15, 19, 26, 27, 
43, 52-55, 57, 59, 61, 63, 
69, 71. 141, 149, 161, 
163, 164, 167, 177 
infallible 15, 19, 20. 43, 48, 
49, 63, 69, 71, 72-75, 141. 
149, 155 
necessary 15, 18-22, 43, 57 
59, 61, 63, 65, 69, 105, 
109, 149, 150, 151. 164, 
165, 167-169, 173, 189 
neutral, see Propositions 
passive and active 57 
practical 35, 104, 107, 142, 
145 
simple 74, 75 
source of 107, 109, 145, 147, 
183 
theoretical 33, 104, 107, 142 
unlimited 47, 49,77 155 
see also Compatibility; God, 
omniscience of 


Lectura 
character of 10-12 
relation to Opus Oxoniense 14 
Liberty see freedom 
Logic 
lectures of Scotus on 5, 7 
modal 23-26, 30, 35, 37 38 
S-5 model used in modal 30 
Scotus’ modal 28-32 


tools used in propositional, 


predicate and modal 37, 38 


see also Possibility; Potency, 


logical, Propositions 
Logical priority 34 

see also moments, structural 
Magister, Scotus as 6, 7 
Modal see Logic 
Monients 

of time see Time 


202 


structural (i.e. of nature) 34, 
107, 118, 121, 138, 139, 
154, 182 

of eternity see Eternity 


Mutability 15, 20, 24, 26, 35, 


43.56, 71, 111, £14, 115, 124, 
129, 163 

see also Immutable and neces- 
sary, Knowledge, (im)mutable 


Nature 


of reality 18, 20, 26. 34, 45 
of universe 6 
see also moments, structural 


Necessary 6, 18-24, 26, 27 29, 


31-33, 35, 38, 45, 47, 51, 57- 
59, 61, 63-65, 67 69, 73, 74, 
76,77 86, 88-97 99, 101, 103, 
105, 107, 109, 123, 125, 130- 
132, 134, 135, 145, 147, 149- 
151, 153, 155, 158, 165, 167- 
171, 173, 180, 181 184, 185, 
187, 189 

definition of 31 

see also Knowledge; Necessity; 
Property 


Necessitarianism 19, 21, 22, 24, 


91, 131, 189 


Necessity 17 19-22, 24-26, 30, 


34-38, 40. 47, 69, 75, 87-89, 

91, 93, 95, 99, 103, 123, 125, 

137, 150, 151, 155, 164, 165, 

167, 172. 175, 181, 187 

absolute 167, 187 

biological 167 

of coercion 167 

of concomitance 134 

of the consequent vs. of the 

consequence 37, 38, 40. 134, 
168 

dimensions of 21, 22 

geometric 167 

of immutability 58, 59, 164 


implicative 17, 22, 37, 38, 55. 
67, 69, 77, 125, 134, 135, 
137, 151, 169, 171, 173, 
187 
a certain respect (secundum 
quid) vs. pure (simpliciter) 
184, 185 
Operator 123, 135 
of the past 7 32, 33, 152, 
153, 155, 179 
see also Knowledge; Necessary 
Obligations 131, 133, 136, 139 
Ontological and ontology — v. 8. 
18-27, 30, 33-38, 40. 105, 117, 
141, 173 
models of modal 23-26 
aspects 9, 43, 69, 71 
see also Aspect of existence; 
Contingency: Logic 
Opposite acts and objects see Free- 
dom 
Order 
created 27 
essential 35 
of causes 90, 102, 184 
logical, see Moments, structural 
Ordinatio 7-14 
Oxford 2, 4,6, 7, 10, 11 


Paris 5-8, 10. 13, 14 
Past, see Contingency of the past; 
Necessity of the past 
Perfection 61 
Person standing on the roof of a 
house [example] 78 
Philosophy 
Aristotelian (including ‘features 
of) 20. 21, 23-25, 33, 35, 45, 
47, 57, 97, 131, 132, 135, 
137, 167 
Islamic 21 
Physical laws 27, 185 
Possibility 


absolute 137 

actualised 20, 24-25, 77 79, 
115, 117 119, 157 159, 
161 

and contingency 35, 99, 103 

diachronic 17, 113, 115. 129 

logical 28-32, 116-119. 121, 
126 

operator 37, 121, 123 

synchronic 17, 121, 129, 163. 


177 

unactualised 24-26, 75,77, 79, 
107 

real 28, 30, 115, 119, 121, 
126 


see also Contingency; Possible; 
Potency 

Possible 6, 23-25, 35, 48-51, 53, 
55, 58, 59, 76, 81. 83. 96, III, 
116, E19, 127, 130, 131, 133, 
137 139, 141, 152, 155, 156, 
158, 160, 172, 173. 175, 177 
181, 183. 189 
see also Properties; Proposi- 
tions; Possibility: Possible world 

Possible world 30-32, 38, St, 
159, 185, 187 

Potency 103-105, 113, 121 
active 54,57, 162, 163 
and act 35, 132, 113 
logical 116, 117, 119 
passive 54,57, 111 
real 28, 34, 116, 118, 119, 

121 

and will 28, 112, 139, 187 
see also Moments, structural 

Predestination 27, 155 

Premiss (in an argument) see prop- 
osition 

Principle of non-contradiction 28, 
133 

Principle of plenitude 20, 25, 34 


Priority relations (by nature Quaestio 7 8, 


structural) see also Contradiction 
see Moments, structural Quodlibeta 7 9, 10. 12 
Proof 20, 65, 99, 101, 103 
of the existence of God = 35 Relation 
Property 63, 81, 105, 111, 149, between God and creation 27 
173, 177 187 95, 99, 125 
accidental 27, 38, 73, 75, 82, Trinitarian 36 
116, 119, 187 Scotus’ theory of 36 
essential 21, 27 38, 73, 97 see also Implication, Priority 
119, 147 175, 187 relations 
necessary 27 61 Reportatio 13-15, 20, 27 
possible 38 
symbol of 37 ‘Scotia’ and ‘Scotist’ use of 25 
transcendental 97, 99 Scripture 4, 12. 16. 71 
see also Attributes Self-evident 83, 99-101 
Propositions 51, 53, 55, 57, 65, Semantic 9 
73, 75, 93, 119, 121, 123, 125, see also Possible worlds 
129, 135, 137 149, 151, 157 Sin 27, 172, 173 
161, 163, 183, 187 Something white can be black 
analytical and synthetical 74, fexample] 114, 115, 163 
77 Space 80, 81. 83, 179 
complex 74 Stars are even in number [example] 
contingent about the future 44- 106, 142 
47, 73, 76, 78, 153 State of affairs 23-26. 28-33, 47 
contingent and false 130 49, 55, 57 63, 69, 71. 73, 75, 
determinate 32, 44-46, 145, 77, 79, 85, 87 88, 105, 117 
147, 152, 153, 155 131, 133, 141, 143, 145, 147 
categorical and hypothetical 149, 19, 167, 175, 177, 187 
134 Stick ina river Jexample] 78 
neutral 16, 17, 31, 77, 106, Succession and successive 24, 28, 
107, 142-145, 149, 162. 78-83, 86, 114, 116, 118, 121, 
163, 183, 189 123, 126, 147, 152, 164 
non-modal 40, 48, 51, 65, 67, see also Contingency, diachronic 
156. 158, 171 and synchronic, Time 
purely non-modal 64, 65, 67 Symbol a 40 
170, 171 see also Logic, tools used 
possible 28, 48, 114, 115,117, 
119, 129, 156, 158, 159 Terms, transcendental 36, 109, 
temporally indexed 131, 135, 173 
137 see also concepts 


see also Composite sense; 
Divided sense; Necessary 


The divine will willing that there ts 
a stone can not-will that there ts 
a stone [example] 126 

The will loving him can hate him 
[example] 114 

There can be a world [example| 
116 

This ts to be done [example] 106 

Three young men in the oven 

jexample] 185 

Time 16, 24, 25, 29, 33, 34, 40, 
47 55, 78-83, 85, 87 89, 91. 
95, 115, 117, 119, 121, 123, 
125, 127 129, 131, 133, 139, 
141, 143, 145, 153, 156, 159, 
165, 173, 174, 176-179, 187 
189 
see also Contingency; Successi- 


True passim 
as epistemic notion 32 
as including factuality 31 
ina possible world 31 
Truth-value 19, 31, 32, 45, 47, 
77, 107, 109, 113, 143, 145, 
147, 153, 155 


Universe 178-181, 184 
see also Nature of universe 


Volition, see Will 


Will passim 

act of 28, 108-127 

and contingency 
112-119 

divine 16, 17, 26, 104-109, 
124-127, 129, 140, 141, 
144-147, 152, 180, 182, 
183, 188, 189 

free 17, 26, 108-133 

human 16, 17, 26, 28, 108-143 

object of 40, 108-115, 124-127 


17, 26, 29, 


see also Freedom 


You are in Rome fexample}] 130 


